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“LOOK OUT NOW, IT’S GOING TO BE A RINGER THIS TIME!” 


South Carolina’s Sixteen New Master Farmers, Page & 
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1928 Features 


Few radios AT ANY PRICE com- 
bine ALL these features which are 
essential to today’s radio reception, 
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Neutrodyne10*10:10-1000 
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Crosley Radios tune 
efficiently‘ trosley Neutrodyne 


circuit is sharp, 
sensitive and selective. Distant sta- 
tions are easily found. Local sta- 
tions tune without squealing. 
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Crosley Radios are 
shielded Each element shielded 
s od } 


rom each other pro- 
vides maximum selectivity and is 
featured in the most expensive sets. 
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Crosley Radios are 
elective In crowded districts 
se lective where many local sta- 
tions fill the air you find means of 
listening to ONE at a time. 
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Crosley Radios have 
» Volume may be in- 
volume aeaae or tremend- 
ous proportions without distortion, 
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Crosley Radios can be 
softened to a whisper 


A positive volume control enables 
operator to cut any program down to 
faint and scarcely audible reception, 
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Crosley Radios fit any 
kind of furniture 


Outside cases are easily removable 
and chassis are quickly fitted into 
any type of shape console cabinet. 


Battery 
\ BANDBOX 
i] GenuineNeutrodyne 


This is the new type of set that brought finest 
radio reception to everybody’s home 
at a low price. 


Its performance is identical to the amazing new Crosley AC 
electric sets that have set the country talking from coast to 


coast. Selective. Sensitive to the weakest signals. Power- 
ful in amplification. It builds the weakest-signal up to life 
size proportion without distorting a single note. 
This is 1928-29 advanced radio for battery operation. Every 
modern idea is incorporated in it. Complete shielding. Neu- 
trodyne balancing. Illuminated dial. Acuminators for hair 
linetuning. Adaptability toany cabinetinstallation. Beautiful 
metal gold highlighted case. 
See it! Hearit! Hundreds of thousands of these wonder receivers are 
civing pleasure and joy to radio fans the world over. 
With it is pictured the MUSICONE 
leading magnetic type loud speaker $15 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Crosley Radio prices do not include tubes 
The 5 tube 


BANDBOX JR. 
Dry Cell Operated 
$33. 


Especially designed for 
places where no electric 
current is available for 
AC operation or recharg- 
ing of storaze battery on 


battery type_ sets. It 
operates MUSICONE 
loud speaker. Battery 








consumption economical, 
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6 tube CEMBOX $65 


AC Electric 
Self-contained AC electric receiver. 
It utilizes two radio, detector, two 
audio and arectifier tube—171 power 
output tube. Operates from 110 
volts 60 cycle AC house lighting 
current. 





8 tube SHOWBOX $80 


AC Electric 
Genuine Neutrodyne,. 3 stages radio 


amplification, detector, 3 stages 
audio (last two being 171 push-pull 
power tubes) and 280 rectifier tube. 






| = 
8 tube JEWELBOX $95 
AC Electric 
Genuine Neutrodyne 3 stages radio 
armplification—227 detector tube, 3 
stages audio frequency, and 280 rec- 
tifier. Shielded coils, modern illum- 
nated dial and highly selective. 





Dynamic Speaker 

The Dynaconeis a new revolutionary 
speaker at a price less than many 
good magnetic speakers. The first 
minute you hear this new reproducer, 
it willthrill you to a new conception 
of what radio broadcast reception 
should be. 






















Please let me try 
receiver and proper 





speaker, I have checked, in 





for 5 days. 
JEWELBOX [] SHOWBOX [] 
GEUMBOX [ BANDEPOX [! 


CROSLEY RADIO CORP., Cincinnati, O. 


Your Name 








my own home without obligation 


Dept. 138 


Mail this coupon to the 
factory. Nearest 
dealer will bring 


G you receiver 











checked. 





BANDBOX JR. O 








ES the Classified Ads tn this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livesteck, 
They’re interesting and educational. 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 


seeds, and plants. 


Don’t ‘forget, The Progressive 











Westbrook Sanatorium 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 
White ‘For Catalog and 
Free Booklet 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
No. 2 Size $8.50 
o. 3 Size 10.00 
No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Atlanta 


“Buttermilk Making. 




















TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 3} DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO 
ee ee a gill Sects te eee st eee ee Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA 
‘ POPOL OD PLOL ODL LIOR LOO DOD - 
2 COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA > 
> This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- Sacred Heart Academy | 
> ing, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time they Belmont, N. C 
are open to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- A ‘Stemierd ao School fer Girls 
ing attendants. : r a 
7 Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. Experienced ‘teachers on ‘staff. High ee ee 
$ Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and cold water in rooms. Tennis Art, Vocal and pe eree e Music. | 
6 See . oor, bowling alley and other recreations provided. The Academy is affiliated with the Catholic | 
PP OPILODIDDOOOI DOOD SD PROP LOLOL SE DIOL PL LL LL EL LDP LL LLL LOLDLOLDDOLDDODD#LS. University of America, and with the Univer- | 
, Applications for fall class received until September 15th. 2 = oe 2 ae eee Z 
q Booklets sent on request. 7 
q Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent of Nurses 5 The next issue of the Farm Woman’s Spe- 
Cree sorcerer deteteeded ne woe o PPPOROOOOOOOOOOO ROO cial will appear September -29. 
































__I SEE BY THE ADS 


KNOW 
who got the prize for writin’ the best 
t 


} 


everbody . wants to know 


letter about women not knowin’ nothin’ 
about business but lands sakes how can 
} a fellow ever get 





time to read ’em all? 
With protracted 
meetin’ goin’ on day 
and night for 
two and ime 
tryin’ to get through 
lavin’ by and_ the 
preacher stayin’ at 
house most of 
the time, I just ain't 
been 
time to 

important 
But the preacher’s gone now and the) 
won’t be no meetin’ Sunday and I’m lay 

in’ off to take all day for it providin’ wi 
don’t have company for dinner and them 
yearlins don’t get in the corn and ever- 
thing else don’t happen like it usuall; 
does of a Sunday. 


most 
weeks 





my 


able to get no 
decide this 
question 


BILL CASPER 


Don’t you ever think them prize. let- 
ters is the only kind I get. I got a lot 
more right here now than I can ever get 
answered. Here’s one that come to the 
editor and he sent it on to me. I recko 
he got sorry he got me in such a jam. 
You remember back yonder when I got 
in the grass I missed writin’ a piece for 
the paper one week. Well here’s the 
letter about this :— 

Rondo, N. C. 
Editor: 


Just been reading my paper and wondering 
what has become of Bill Casper. Do miss his 


Dear 


letters so much. Hope he will not be out 
lone. 
Just a reader of your paper. 
Ervin Key 


Brother Kev I was a long time 
swerin’ this but I finally got around t 
it. ‘I been aimin’ to write right 
but you know how it is when a fellow 
gets behind with his crop. He can't 
even talk respectful to his wife let alon 
write a friendly letter. But I’m glad 
you wrote quick like you did because it 
lets the editor know my pieces 
read. If he ever gets a notion and leaves 
one of my pieces out I hopes everbod) 
will write him quick like that 
him know without doubt who they thin! 
is the best writer this paper has got. 


along 


is bein’ 
3 
i 


and let 


Just a minute Marthy’s hollerin’ 
about somethin’. I reckon I better 
what it is she wants. Of course 
when I get started good I got to st 


Sounds like a bee stung her or somethi: 


(Two 
Whew-ew ! 


hours later 

Folks, I’m in it. I’m 
shore enough in it. A bee is just ex- 
actly what it wasn’t. I wish to goodness 
it had a been. Marthy was mad as a hor 
And hornets is worse than bees, 
if anything. here to me, Bill 
Casper,” she was hollerin’ at the top of 
her voice. “What's the meanin’ of this 
here?” she yells, a wavin’ somethin’ in 
the air. “Set down,” says I, “and cam your 
self. What’s all the fuss about?” says 
I, tryin’ to find out if she was sick or 
maybe just overhet. “Set down nothin’,” 
she yells. “Don’t dare talk to me, 
you vampirin’ varmint. you. You 
read this letter and start explainin’ if 
you aim to eat three square meals a day 
under the same roof with me.” “Hold 
your potato, hold your potato a minute,” 
says I, and with that I got hold of what 
it was she was wavin’ all the time. 

And what do you reckon? I had been 
so busy I hadn't heard the mail man go 
by and Marthy had been and got the mail 
and like a woman couldn’t wait for a 
fellow to read his private mail first. And 
that’s how come her to get in such a 
stew. Women save theyselves 4 
lot of trouble if they just wasn’t women. 
Now I want you to read the letter she 
got in such tantrum about and I want 
you to tell me if you can see one solitary 
livin’ thing wrong with it. Here it is:— 


ere 


net, 


“Come 


vou 


just 


could 





(Concluded on page 18) 
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arm Work tor This Week 


Select Seed Stalks, 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Paying Jobs 
for Late August 
ET’S cultivate late corn late, shallow, and frequent- 
ly enough to prevent weeds. Vetch, crimson 
clover, Austrian field peas, oats, wheat, rye, and 
barley may be sowed in the middles for cover, pastur- 
age, hay, or grain crops. 


WU 2. Pulling fodder cuts off the 
SZ 


food and moisture supply from the 


tyC@a- developing grains of corn before 
} 


ew, they are mature. This reduces the 
sw. yield of grain and injures the food, 
\ feed, and germination qualities of 
y. the grain. 

3. Tired of pulling fodder? 
Then try this: Sow a peck of 
German millet or of Sudan grass 
seed on well prepared, fertile land, along with 400 
pounds of 12-2-6 fertilizer. If cut when in bloom, either 
will make feed as good as fodder and it will cost a 
half or a fourth less. 

4. There is a lot of evidence tending to show that 
the Austrian winter pea is about equal to hairy vetch 
as a winter crop for covering, grazing, trapping nitro- 
gen, and for hay. Why not try an acre this fall? 

5. Metal tools, plow points and other iron surfaces 
need thorough cleaning before greasing or painting. 
Then leave these in the hot sun for awhile, rub them 
with vaseline, and store them. Vaseline, and paint, too, 
well applied, seals up the surfaces from moisture and 
keeps them bright, smooth, and rust-free. One tool in 
the shed is worth two in the rain. 

6. Some of us will build now pretty soon one or more 
new farm buildings—a residence, tenant house, barn, 
poultry house, potato curing house, tobacco barn, or 
some other building. Before we decide what to build 
or how, let’s write the farm engineering depart- 
ment of our college of agriculture and get their ad- 
vice and plans. 

7. Pasture land for fall sowing needs to be made 
ready far enough in advance to be prepared well and 
settled by one or more rains before sowing time. If 
disked after each rain, a good stand will be assured. 
Sow early to prevent winterkilling. 

8. Of the more than 200 gardens that we have 
glimpsed since the middle of June, only one was free 
of seed-maturing weeds. It’s hard to do, of course, but 
let’s try to have our gardens as free of weeds in 
August as in May. No weed seed should mature in a 
well kept all-the-year-round garden. 









9. Astonishing how easy it is to 
find money or get credit to buy 
nitrogen, even at 20 cents a pound, 
when it is to be used under cotton 
or tobacco. Winter legumes will 
sell us nitrogen delivered on the 
farm and distributed in the soil 
for lots less than that! Let’s place 
our order at once. 


10. Wet branch bottoms make 
the best permanent pastures and 
there is no better time to prepare 
such places than late summer. 
Clean them up and sow on each 
acre 5 pounds of redtop, 3 pounds 
of Dallis grass, 3 pounds of white 
clover, and 5 pounds of Augusta 
vetch now, and in February sow 5 
Pounds of carpet grass and 10 
Pounds of lespedeza—just sow on 
top of the ground. Graze rather 
Close next spring and summer. 
Keep the weeds, bushes, and briers 

, and almost before we know 


found anywhere. 





as prolific a producer of seed as crabgrass. 


and Next 


Free Garden of Weeds, Sow Spring Grazing Crops 


II. What to Plant the Last Half of August 


OTH in the field and garden, we somehow seem to 
forget from the middle of July to September that 
there are crops to plant and that some of these 

crops need to be planted then for best results. Particu- 
larly is this true of some grasses and legumes, of suc- 
cession in the fall garden, and of our winter vegetables. 

Let’s remember these two things in planting at this 
season of the year :— 

1, That the land must (in most cases, at least) be 
fertile and that ferttlizer and barnlot manure will help 
in producing good yields of high quality. 

2. That to secure a good stand the soil should be 
prepared extra well in advance of sowing the seed, 
weeds killed, and the soil compacted; and if there is 
not enough moisture in the ground, we should not sow 
until rain falls. 

The following field crops may be planted between 
now and September :— 


Alfalfa (a) 
Alsike clover 


Sweet clover 
Tall meadow oat 


Irish potatoes 
Orchard grass (a) 


Austrian field pea Pasture mixtures grass (a) 
Buckwheat Rape Timothy (a) 
Bur clover Red clover (a) Vetch 


Canada field pea Rutabaga White clover 
Crimson clover (a) Rye 
Herd’s grass Sudan grass 

(a) It is a little early to plant above listed crops marked (a) 
in the cotton growing regions. 


Beans (a) Corn (a) Peas 

Beet Cress Potato (a) 
Broccoli Endive Radish 

Cabbage Kale Spinach 

Carrot Lettuce Tomato (plants) 
Cauliflower Mustard Tree or Egyptian 
Chard Onion sets onion 

Collard Parsley Turnip 


(a) It is a little late for planting these in the upper half 
of the Virginia-Carolinas territory. 


III. Time to Select Seed Cotton Stalks Now 


| gong heavy infestation by weevils but little cot- 

ton sets after the first half of August. Later 

than this, weevils have multiplied to such large 
numbers that they destroy all squares. 

The amount of cotton we will pick in the fall, there- 
fore, depends upon the number of bolls set now. 

If we examine our fields we will find stalks that have 
set 10, 12, or more bolls. Others will have set less than 
three. Seed saved from plants that now have 10 or 
more bolls will be far more apt to yield well than seed 
from plants with fewer bolls. Plants that have the 


largest number of bolls now are not only safer from 
boll weevil attack but will produce the greatest quan- 
tity of lint this fall. 


Seeds from such plants are our 








STRIPPING LESPEDEZA SEED WITH A MOWING MACHINE 

Tom Broom (on the far side), county agent of Union County, N. C., and one of his demonstra- 
tors harvest lespedeza seed with a specially made pan attached to a mowing machine. As a soil 
improver, pasture, hay, and money crop, lespedeza is about as near a fool proof crop as can be 5. Spread seed to dry. The moist 
Its more extended use is hindered by scarcity of seed, despite the fact that it is 
It is near time now to be saving lespedeza seed. Let’s 


work by this as a lespedeza seed slogan: Save, sow, and sell; that is, save all the seed we can, 
sow, all the seed we need, sell all that’s left. 


heaviest yielders and in turn will produce heavy yielders. 


Saving seed from these well bolled plants will pay, 
whether we have the boll weevil or not. Now is a 
good time to find and mark stalks that have the largest 
nuniber of bolls. 


IV. Start Crops Now for Winter and Early 
Spring Grazing 
ERMANENT pastures are often injured by close 
grazing early in the spring. Stock should be kept 
off until the growth is four or more inches high; 
otherwise there is great danger of serious injury from 
overgrazing and some injury from the extra tramping 
the stock must do in order to get a full meal. 


This injury can be avoided by sowing temporary pas- 
tures now, or a little later, on land that would other- 
wise be idle through the winter. Such pastures will 
often furnish good grazing at intervals through the 
winter. If not grazed too closely and not injured by 
having stock on them when the ground is wet or frozen, 
grazing can be continued as late as May and even later 
if lespedeza is sowed in February or March on top of 
the ground and without preparation. 


There are a number of crops to sow alone or in 
combination for winter and spring pastures and here 
are some of Southwide adaptation :— 

1. For temporary pastures for winter and early spring 
on poor land, we know of nothing that will give more 
grazing than a mixture of 50 to 60 pounds of Abruzzi rye 
and 20 to 30 pounds of hairy vetch seed per acre. On land 
a little higher in fertility, crimson clover may be substituted 
for the vetch or both vetch and crimson clover may be 
sowed. If rye and crimson clover are sowed, then sow 50 
to 60 pounds of rye and 50 pounds of crimson clover seed 
in the hull or 20 pounds of cleaned seed. If all three are 
sowed, then use 50 pounds of rye and 15 pounds each of 
vetch and cleaned crimson clover or 35 pounds of crimson 
clover seed in the hull. = 

2. On still better land, a mixture of 2 to 3 bushels of oats 
and 26 to 30 pounds of vetch seed will make both good pas- 
turage and hay, if the stock are taken off sometime in 
April or a short time before the oats are ready to begin 
heading. 

3. On land that will grow good crops of red or mam- 
«0th clover, these legumes may be sowed in September or 
even in late August in the mountain region and furrish not 
only very early grazing but will continue té afford good 
grazing through the spring and on into the summer. 

4. On land that is in a good state of cultivation, 25 to 30 
pounds of Italian rye grass and 8 to 19 pounds of mammoth 
or sapling clover will furnish good late fall and winter graz- 
ing and rich spring grazing through April and well into May. 


We must not, however, expect good pastures from 
poorly prepared seedbeds, cheap, weedy seed, or in 
most cases, at least, without lime and fertilizer. When 
we more fully than we do now recognize pastures, 
whether temporary or permanent, 
as crops and treat them as such, 
then we will have pastures worthy 
of the name. 


V. To Knock the Smut Out 
of Oat Seed 


HE department of plant dis- 

ease of the North Carolina 

College of Agriculture rec- 
ommends the following formalin 
treatment to free oat seed of 
smut :— 

1. One pint of commercial formalin 
is added to 40 gallons of water. 

2. Half a gallon if this solution is 
used to treat one bushel of seed or 5 
gallons for 10 bushels, etc. Smaller 
quantities may be made by adding % 
pint formalin to 5 gallons of water. 

3.. Sprinkle over the seed, stir by 
shoveling to wet every grain. 

4. Cover with sacks, tarpaulin, etc., 
to confine fumes to grain. 


treated seed should be sowed at the 
rate of one-fourth to one-half more 
by measure to make allowance for the 
swelling. 
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How Farm Record Keeping Pays 


VERY individual or company with whom a farm- 
EB er does business keeps books, makes records of 

notes, transactions, and takes an inventory at es- 
tablished inventory periods. If they did not do this, 
then our business and professional men would never 
know how they “stand.” If we do not know how much 
we have on hand in equipment, stocks, supplies, and the 
condition of each item; if we do not know how much 
we owe and how much others owe us; if we have no 
record of our contracts and transactions, and if no 
records are made of the almost innumerable items that 
enter into our business of farming, then we suffer a 
double loss—(1) from not knowing whether or to what 
extent our business is profitable at the present time, 
and (2) because we have no basis for planning our 
future work so as to increase profits. 


The greatest value we get from keeping up with the 
business of farming comes from knowing the net profit 
or loss we get from every item of every department of 
the farm. A few records made at intervals through 
the year may take only a few hours of our time and 
may prove that we are losing many dollars; or saving, 
or making many dollars. 

Here is an instance that will illustrate the value of 
records, bookkeeping, cost accounting, or whatever 
name we may apply to business methods in farming. 

“How did your wheat turn out?” a Piedmont farmer 
was asked. 

“T’ve stopped growing wheat. It came about this 
\way: Last year I sowed my usual acreage and made 
my average yield—10 bushels to the acre—and sold it 
for $1.25 per bushel. I also sowed some oats and 
made 32 bushels which I sold for 90 cents per bushel. 
I did a little figuring and found that my oats brought 
me more than twice as much money as my wheat. The 
wheat sold for $12.50 per acre and the oats for $28.80 or 
$16.30 more per acre. I have been losing $16.30 per acre 
per year for a long time by not growing oats in place 
of wheat. This year I’m going to keep books on barley 
and oats and wouldn’t be surprised if I discarded oats 
for barley next fall.” 

Here’s another instance :— 

“How do you like your trapnests?” was asked a 
farmer’s wife who had a flock of 200 hens. 


“The finest kind,” was the enthusiastic reply. “Three 
years ago when I began to build up a commercial flock, 
my home demonstration agent insisted that I have trap- 
nests made. I didn’t believe in them then but did have 
two dozen made just to please her. But I was the one 
that was most pleased, for I found that I had a lot of 
hens that averaged only 68 eggs a year and others that 
averaged 184. Since my eggs were sold for 36 cents 
the dozen the year round, I learned that my 184-egg 
hens brought me $5.52 per hen in a year. One lot of 
hens only paid for their keep—gave no profit. The 
other lot gives a profit of $3.48 per year per hen.” 

And another :— 





“T have been making most of my money on my cows 
for twenty-one years and never learned to appreciate a 
good cow until I joined the cow-testing association. 
Two years ago half of my cows were boarders. There 
was Nellie Bly that we thought a lot of. She was a 
beauty but the test showed that she cost me $42.96 a 
year more than her milk sold for. I sold Nellie Bly, 
even if it did raise a shower of tears from my wife and 
daughter. And then there was Apple Blossom that 
most of us didn’t take much note of. She gives a net 
profit of $367.58 a year, counting her calves. Her 
heifer calves are not for sale either.” 

And it is worth while to keep tab on cotton. It fools 
a lot of us, as it did a certain Anderson County, South 
Carolina, farmer. Here is what he told us at the South 
Carolina Fair last fall :— 

“Cotton had «me fooled until I joined the five-acre 
contest last year. If you are going to come out even 
with a crop of cotton, you've got to grow more than 
200 pounds of lint to the acre. I never would have 
found this out if it hadn’t been for that contest by 
Clemson College and the Columbia State. I didn’t get 
a prize either. 

“After figuring on my profit from the five acres I 
had in the contest, I started to figuring on what I was 
making on other parts of my farm and I’ve made up 
my mind not to plant any more land in cotton that'll 
not make half a bale to the acre. There is no money 
in it and here’s the reason I say so: I kept books on 
one acre that made 215 pounds of lint and another that 
made 394 pounds. It costs me $38 an acre to make the 
crops and I sold the lint for 20 cents per pound. This 


gave me a profit of $5 on one acre and a profit of $40.80 
on the other. That $5 acre is now in rye and vetch for 
plowing dewn and it’s going in soybeans or cowpeas 
next May and rye and vetch again next October. I'll 
not take another crop off that land until it will make a 
profit worth working for.” . 

We have thus given four instances of using business 
methods on the farm.’ Fully half the acres in wheat 
and cotton and more than half the hens and cows of 
the South are unknown quantities as far as profit or 
loss is concerned. We just don’t know —at least, many 
of us don’t. Suppose the groceries, hardware stores, 
banks, factories, etc., kept no records of business done 
and mgde no inventory. The measure of any business 
is by comparison of assets and liabilities. 

Go into your bank and ask for your balance or ask 
your grocer, hardware merchant, or anyone with whom 
you have an account for a statement and you will get 
it promptly. You know or can know at any time how 
you stand. Do you know how you stand in your farm 
business ? 

It is not enough to resolve that next New Year's Day 
we will start keeping records and so begin to reap for 
ourselves some of the profits which these four thought- 
ful farmers have thereby obtained for their own pocket- 
books. One reason why farm bookkeeping has made 
so little progress is found right there. We wait until 
January 1 and then set up a rather extensive general 
system of keeping accounts which soon seems too 
troublesome to carry as a whole—and we quit entirely. 
The thing to do is to start now keeping records on some 
projects and by January 1 we will have so trained our- 
selves that we can carry on the more general system 
it will then pay us to adopt. 


TOBACCO PRICES DISAPPOINTING 
Reer vacnsa last spring The Progressive Farm- 


er warned growers of the dangers of the threat- 

ened large increase in tobacco acreage, and we 
are confident many of our subscribers profited by the 
statistics and data we published and thereby avoided a 
perilous dependence on one crop. Farmers who trusted 
to tobacco to buy supplies that might have been raised 
at home must again realize their mistake. 

As was indicated in last week’s paper, prices on the 
Georgia tobacco markets opened about 5 cents a pound 
under last year. And in spite of efforts of press corre- 
spondents for the Saeth Carolina Belt last week to give 
an optimistic tinge to reports, most of them had to 
admit general dissatisfaction by growers. The Asso- 
ciated Press summarized results as follows :— 

“It was believed by officials who had visited all 
markets that the opening day’s average would be 
around $14 per hundred, or about $5 per hundred 
less than last year’s opening.” 

It is very evident that there will be too much low- 
grade tobacco on this year’s markets and growers who 
expect to make any profit on the crop should from now 
on do everything in their power to present a quality 
product to the buyers. They may also consider if they 
would not have been better off if they had maintained 
a codperative marketing association, correcting its er- 
rors rather than surrendering to its enemies. 


“THE TWO S” RULE FOR HOG SUCCESS 
"T tees are several other rules for success with 


hogs, but there is one “Two S” rule that will cer- 
tainly go a long way. This rule is :— 

Stick-to-it-iveness and Sanitation. 

Southern farmers who sold their brood sows when 
hog prices dropped instead of sticking by the business 
and waiting for the inevitable reaction in values—such 
men should now again see the folly of such “in and 
out” tactics in livestock. With much fewer hogs in pros- 
pect for 1929, prices are already climbing back. As the 








Next Week and Later 


A Letter From Long Hope Hill—By Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson. 


A Pay Day From Pickles, Jams, Jellies, Ete-—By 
Mrs. W.N. Hutt. 

Bovine Tuberculosis and How to Control It. 

The Safe Side—By John W. Holland. 

Weighed in the Balance—By F. M. Register. 

Opportuniites in Roadside Selling—By J. W. Firor. 








United States Department of Agriculture announces :— 


“The pig survey shows a spring pig crop this 
year about 7 per cent less than last spring, which 
is equivalent to a decrease of about 4,000,000 pigs. 
The number of sows bred or to be bred for fall 
farrowings indicates about 9 per cent fewer sows 
to farrow next fall than last fall in the Corn Belt, 
and 15 per cent fewer in the United States. It 
would appear .... that the general hog cycle is 
now in the phase of declining production and rising 
prices.” 

But always along with the first “S” or Stick-to-it- 
iveness we need to consider the second S—Sanitation. 
And jn this connection it is appropriate to refer to the 
fast-growing popularity all over America of the so- 
called “McLean County System” of hog sanitation. 
The United States Department of Agriculture, in Tech- 
nical Bulletin 44-T on this subject, declares that “this 
system as developed by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in McLean County, Illinois, is from about 94 to 99 per 
cent effective against the conditions it is intended to 
prevent,” and adds :— 

“According to the published results, based on ob- 
servation of about 40,000 pigs, the farmer who pays 
slight attention to hog-lot conditions may expect to 
lose four and market four pigs of an eight-pig 
litter; under the sanitation system he may expect 
to lose two pigs from all causes and market six. 
Thus he markets as many pigs from two sows un- 
der this system as he could from three sows under 
ordinary conditions.” 


THAT FAIR EXHIBIT 
(5 JING to exhibit livestock at the fair? Of course 


we are. We have more purebred animals than 

ever before. Let’s get acquainted with their 
good points and markings. The success we have in the 
show ring will depend (1) on the qualities of the ani- 
mals we have, (2) on our ability to pick the best we 
have, (3) on proper feeding until fair time, and (4) on 
the condition we get the animals in for showing. Often 
the last of these is as important as the first. 





es UR Northeastern farmers are not getting as 
() much profit from their tobacco crop as they 
should,” said B. Troy Ferguson, district 
z nt, recently, and it is the share-cropper and renter 
that causes this economic loss. “In the first place,” 
continued Mr. Ferguson, “neither 
renter nor share-cropper is going 
to.do anything for the good of the 
land unless required to do so by 
the landowner. 


* * Oo 

“But the main trouble now,” Mr. 
Ferguson continued, “is that a great 
many Negro tenants know more 
about growing tobacco than the 
landowner; consequently, only a 
few farmers of unusual skill as 
tobacco growers direct the details of producing, curing, 
and marketing the crop. The rest let the tenants do as 
they please. The result is entirely too much low-grade 
tobacco on the market, most of which, with better 

knowledge of tobacco, would 
WHY SO MUCH . have been high-grade. In- 
LOW GRADE TOBACCO? sects, weak plants, half-a- 
dozen tobacco diseases, and guesswork in fertilization— 
all add to our annual losses and all are avoidable. Many 
of our tobacco growers are ten to twenty years behind 
the times, held back by undirected renters and share- 
croppers.” 

This is also becoming true of other crops. The un- 
supervised or poorly supervised renters flood the mar- 
ket with low quality goods produced at high. unit cost 
and at the expense of the soil’s fertility. 

*  £ 





> 
B. TROY FERGUSON 


“I got more out of the Farmers’ Convention program 
this year than ever before,” said W. J. Adams, one of 
Wake County’s leading ifar- 

LIKED NEW FARMERS’ mers last week. “A man 
CONVENTION PROGRAM could pick out the subjects 
in which he was interested and get really thorough- 
going scientific instruction about these subjects in 4 
definite, logical way. The farmers had their notebooks, 
asked questions and had them answered, and went away 
feeling that they had not just listened to oratory and 
generalities but feally had had a well-planned agricul- 
tural short course.” 
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In Praise of Old Country Gardens 


An “Agricultural Classic’’ Which Recalls Friends of Other Days 


HIS is the season of family reunions—a time not 

only when relatives renew acquaintanceship, but 

when the minds of the living turn back to mem- 
ories of those whom we “have loved long since and 
lost awhile.” ; 

And nearly every outstanding 
family has some tradition. Some- 
times it is a tradition of thrift; the 
members of that family clan have 
always been able to get ahead in the 
world. Sometimes it is a tradition 
of gentleness and courtesy; the 
chivalrous spirit of the Old South 
has lived on undiminished in the 
younger generations. Sometimes it 
is a tradition of high integrity; 
there are families of which it is 
said that every member of it has lived the life of honor. 
Sometimes it is a tradition of courage; one will hear 
the saying, “No man with the blood of that family in 
his veins has ever been a coward.” 





CLARENCE POE 


So it is that the lives of those who have gone before 
have built up a spirit which summons those now alive 
to maintain it and live up to it. As the poet has said 
of ancient heroes, “they are the sceptered dead who 
yet rule us from their urns.” And it is a fitting thing 
indeed that at family reunions all over Dixie today men 
and women meet together to recall and revive all that 
was finest and best both in— 

“Ye long, long dead, and ye of yesternight.” 


Institutions, too, like families, have their traditions. 
The lives of those who labor to build and maintain 
these institutions go into them as surely as brick and 
wood and mortar go into material buildings. And it is 
fitting that institutions, like families, should pause occa- 
sionally to pay tribute to those who once labored on them. 


So on The Progressive Farmer we like occasion- 
ally to recall the spirit of its founder and first editor 
—Col. L. L. Polk, gallant Confederate soldier, enter- 
prising Southern farmer, noble Southern gentleman, a 
gifted orator, distinguished commissioner of agricul- 
ture, a pioneer fighter for agricultural education and 
agricultural colleges, and lastly famous from ocean to 
ocean as president of the National Farmers’ Alliance 
at a time when it was the most powerful farmers’ or- 
ganization this continent has ever known. We like, too, 
to recall Prof. W. F. Massey, another old-school 
Southern gentleman and brave follower of Lee and 
Jackson; a farmer, gardener, agricultural teacher, and 
agricultural editor of national distinction; a man whose 
warm heart, gifted mind, and blunt, rugged honesty 
made him a character of marked flavor and originality, 
the best index to his character being found in the fact 
that he made it his morning prayer for forty years 
“that he might do something that day to help men to a 
better use of God’s earth.” We like, too, to think of 
A. L. French, a man who loved flocks and herds and 
yearned to see the day when cattle on a thousand hills 
would add wealth and fertility to every county in the 
South. And we like also to thin® of Elva E. Miller, a 
man with soul attuned to all the beauty and poetry 
of earth who came to us from the mountains of East 
Tennessee and later won further distinction as editor 
of the Southern Agriculturist and as author of several 
Important books on country life. 


Colonel Polk, the pioneer crusader for “Equality for 
Agriculture”; Professor Massey, the agricultural sci- 
entist, preaching every farmer’s duty to maintain the 
fertility of his soil; Mr. French, building in the South 
a new love for livestock and pastures; Mr. Miller, in- 
culcating a love of nature and country life—all these 
have contributed something to the ideals and traditions 
that go to make The Progressive Farmer, and all for 
this reason deserve to be frequently remembered by us 
and our friends. 

lil 

It is of Miller that we are thinking particularly just now, 
because it has been just a year this month since he died 
and because a friend has just sent us a selection from 
his writings, “Gardens of Happy Memory,” for use in 
our series of “Agricultural Classics.” And since it is 
too good not to print in full and too long for the space 
usually given these “Classics” on page 6, I am going 
to give it a place on this page, both for its own sake 
and as a memorial to this one-time comrade and co- 
laborer of mine. It is as follows :— 

“The love of gardens is as: old as civilization. When 
men first began to delight in the beauty of flower and 
shrub and tree, and to find joy in the seclusion of shel- 
tered nooks where the blossoms opened and the birds 
Sang, they began the making of gardens in which 

uty blended with utility. For the real garden is 
Not merely a place where things good to eat are grown; 
1S an essential place of the home, a place to rest as 

; * 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


well as to work, a living, developing thing of beauty 
that will increase in loveliness as the years go by and 
keep for its makers and for all who come into it a 
bower of ‘sweet dreams and health and quiet breath- 
ings.’ 

“This is the idea about which all gardens of charm 
and comfort have developed since men first learned to 
turn to the care of growing green things for solace and 
for inspiration. Who, having read the Odyssey, can 
ever forget that garden of Alcinous into which the 
lately shipwrecked Ulysses, the mendicant stranger in 
a far land, worn in body and soul with his wanderings, 
entered and found delight ? 

“*S great garden, a hedge on either side. And 
there grow tall trees with bright fruits, and sweet 
figs and olives in their bloom. Evermore the sweet 
wind blowing brings some fruits to birth and 
ripens others. Pear upon pear waxes old, and 
apple on appie, yea, and cluster upon cluster of 
grape, and fig upon fig. ... There, too, skirting 
the farthest line, are all manner of beds, planted 
trimly, that are perpetually fresh, and therein two 
fountains of water.’ 

“The picture has come down to us through the cen- 
turies and as long as men love the wholesome beauty of 
growing things and feel the sturdy delight that comes 
of making things grow, so long will they turn to gaze 
upon it, to read the wonderful words in which the blind 
Greek’s dream of beauty unfolded itself, and to find in 
them a pleasure and satisfaction akin to those found in 
the garden itself. 


“Gardens of like beauty and charm we can have for 
ourselves if we will but learn to make them. Not gar- 
dens, of course, with all the tropical luxuriance of the 
Phoenician king’s, but gardens of simple and serene 
beauty, filled with the flowers and fruits and vegetables 
of our own land, and fitting in with our own lives and 
with the simple and wholesome tastes that go with 
well-lived rural life. 


“Such gardens our grandmothers made. Many of us 
can remember them—quiet gardens in which the family 
supply of vegetables grew, and berries, perhaps, or 
grapes; borders of scented herbs; beds of old-fashion- 
ed, hardy flowers, and with them shrubs cherished for 
their beauty and for the memories they held—lilacs and 
altheas, snowballs, and mock-oranges that had stood 
maybe for years and years, and had been planted per- 
haps by hands long since mouldered back to dust. 


“Once there was just such a garden—an old fence on 
the north made into a tangled hedge by clambering 
honeysuckle and wild rose vines; on one side a goodly 
row of gooseberry and currant bushes; on the other, 
against the fence, pieplant and sage and thyme and 
lavender and a notable asparagus bed; a walk from 
both the southern corners to the gate, and along this 
walk old-fashioned flowers—snowdrops, jonquils, tiger 
lilies and white lilies, sweet Williams and clove pinks, 
phlox and bachelor buttons, and a host of others, so that 
the blossoms never ceased from the time of the earliest 
breaking out of the violets and stars of Bethlehem in 
the spring until the frosts caught the hardy chrysanthe- 
mums in the fall. Just outside at one corner grew an 
apple tree, and apples fell inside, and here a boy had 
fixed up for himself a rude seat. Perhaps he spent 
more time than was advisable in this seat, especially 
when the sun was hot and the weeds were vigorous, but 
it seems to him now that there was always a fragrant 
breath in that corner, and about it the hum of bees, and 
within reach something good to eat—without which no 
boy was ever entirely happy. 

“There was much work in the garden for the boy to 
do, and often the work itself became tiresome and the 
boy fairly hated the weeds and the bugs and even the 


92D DOO DOPRA(G IDOLOS 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY § 
LIFE: “OLD AGE” 


T is of an old age blest by country peace and 
quiet and absorbing -the serenity of rural 
scenes that Bernice Kenyon writes in the 

August Scribner's: 


When I am old I shall sit quietly 

With folded hands, under the noonday sun; 
And never let the past drift back to me, 
And never hope for years not yet begun; 


Q But watch, as I do today, ants in the grass, 
i And spiders patiently renewing webs, 

And the unweary flight of gulls that pass 
§ Along the river, while the slow tide ebbs; 
oOo 


And see how bees take honey and wing out 
In perilous winds, back to their secret hive; 
And watch the flowers opening all about, 

And clouds of gnats that dance to be alive; 


Until I find myself grown less than these, 

Heedless as they, and happy, at high noon, 

Where all unmindful of grim mysteries 

I can forget that death must take me soon. 
—Bernice Kenyon. 
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long rows of cabbage and tomatoes and beans, much as 
he might later like them when they were out of the 
garden and safely on the table. But he could never 
dislike the garden itself. There was in it too much of 
beauty and goodness and peace; it was too good a 
place from which to look out upon the world or to 
which to retire from the world. Even when he had 
become a man and the garden had become to him but a 
far-off memory, he loved it still, and found gladness in 
remembering it and the days when it was a part of 
his life. 

“Let us plant gardens; let us surround our homes 
with the beauty of blowing blossom and_ sheltering 
shrub and clambering vine. So shall we make for our- 
selves a fairer world in which to live and work today 
and assure for ourselves in years to come a wealth of 
pleasant recollections and happy memories.” ; 





| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 
Good Neighbors in Texas 


E KEEP on getting letters that show what 
good neighbors the farm folks of Dixie are in 


their relations with one another. Here is a 
note from Sulphur Springs, Hopkins County, Texas :— 





“Mr. Walter Froneberger of our community was 
,operated on at the Long Sanitarium at Sulphur 
Springs. His neighbors went in with teams and 
cultivators and hoes, and hoed and plowed his crop. 
Another fine example of lending a helping hand 
occurred when Jesse Melton was sick, not able to 
work, and his neighbors came together, hoed his 
crop, and set him out a sweet potato patch.” 





| SOMETHING TO READ 


a =) 


The Best Short Stories of a Hundred Tne 


INCE 1915 Mr. Edward J. O’Brien has published 

annually a little volume of the best short stories 

of the year. He has therefore become rather fa- 
mous as an authority on this form of fiction. Recently 
the Forum asked him to go a little further and name 
the best fifteen short stories of the last hundred years, 
and here is his list with some of his more remarkable 
comments :— 

Benito Cereno (1856), by Herman Melville. I regard this 
as the noblest short story in American literature. 

Ethan Brand (1852), by Nathaniel Hawthorne. A story of 
everlasting beauty. 

The Tell-Tale Heart (1843), by Edgar Allan Poe, 

The Turn of the Screw (1898), by Henry James. 

The Three Strangers (1888), by Thomas Hardy. 

Youth (1902), by Joseph Conrad, Seldom have the great 
natural forces been portrayed so truthfully. 

El Ombu (1902), by W. H. Hudson. The rhythm of the 
story is the rhythm of wind and air, the melody of the 
story the melody of loyalty, suffering, and death, 

The Phantom ’Rickshaw (1888), by Rudyard Kipling. Af- 
firms that everlasting law of justice which Kant finds com- 
parable only with the movement of the everlasting heavens. 

The Fly (1923), by Katherine Mansfield, 

An Episode of the Reign of Terror (1846), by Honore de 
Salzac. 

Mateo Falcone (1829), by Prosper Merimee. It is pagan, 
with all the pagan virtues—hot, stark, staring justice under 
a hot, stark, staring sky. 

A Simple Heart (1877), by Gustave Flaubert. This story 

the greatest act of faith made by any story teller I know. 

Two Friends (1882), by Guy de Maupassant. i 

The Black Monk (1894), by Anton Chekhov. The answer 
to the most obstinate modern questions of the greatest 
artists, the human answer to Lucifer, the truly heroic 
answer to life. 

Lazarus (1906), by Leenid Andreyev. If the story just 
mentioned shows us life making its final answer from the 
brink of the grave, this one perhaps goes a step further and 
suggests to us the answer life may bring back from the 
other side of the grave. 

We shall be glad if any Progressive Farmer reader 
will send us a list of his or her favorite short. stories 
to supplement Mr. O’Brien’s interesting list. 


' A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —_| 


OCIETY and personal freedom are only possible in 
conjunction when law or public opinion interferes 
to the point of repressing all individual acts that 

interfere with the freedom of others, thus securing the 
greatest individual freedom to all. So far as physical 
force is concerned, we have pretty well realized this 
condition. Because a man is strong, he can no longer 
take advantage of the weak. But strength is not lim- 
ited to muscle. To protect the weak mind from the 
strong mind is an equal duty and a far more difficult 
task. So far we have only partially succeeded. In this 
difficulty lies the whole problem. Socialism, so far as 
it attempts to repress individualism and reduce man- 
kind to an evenness opposed to all natural law, : is 
suicidal of the best in favor of mediocrity. But so far 
as it attempts to protect that mediocrity and weakness 
from the superior minds of the best, it is only in line 
with the laws which protect us from murder and rob- 
bery.—From “The Honorable Peter Stirling” by Paul 
Leicester Ford. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


It’s the Grass That Makes the Pasture 


And It Takes More Than Fencing to Get the Grass Started 


h ' OST pastures in the South are rightfully per- 
manent pastures. There are large areas which 
are not under cultivation and a considerable 

part of the cultivated acreage is not producing enough 
to justify its continued cultivation, hence there is ample 
land available for pastures. But 
land that is not in condition to 
produce cultivated crops, because 
of lack of fertility, will not pro- 
duce much grazing. 

The making of pastures in the 
South, therefore, means some- 
thing more than the mere fenc- 
ing of uncultivated land. A rich 
soil is as important for produc- 
ing a large amount of grazing as 
it is for the production of large 
corn and cotton yields. In most cases, the land to be 
put into permanent pasture must first be cleared of non- 
pasture plants. These may be only weeds, brush, and 
briers, or there may be trees, or other obstacles to be 
removed. Drainage or terracing, or both, may be 
necessary, for badly drained land will not produce nu- 
tritious pasture plants. Nor will land that is washed 
and gullied cover itself with sod and produce grazing. 
Moreover, seeds must be selected and sowed, suitable to 
the soil and climate and for livestock to graze. And, 
of course, fencing is usually necessary, and since most 
of the land is regarded as too poor for cultivation it 
must be made richer before it will produce satisfactory 
pasturage. This is not saying that some pasturage 
will not be obtained right from the 
start, but the non-pasture plants must 
be kept down, the land drained and pre- 
vented from washing and the soil made 
richer before a satisfactory or profit- 
able pasture will be secured. 





TAIT BUTLER 


It may well be asked if it will prove 
profitable to go to all of this trouble 
and expense in trying to make a pas- 
ture on land too poor to cultivate, or 
that is not suitable for cultivation for 
any other reason. There may be some 
question as to whether a successful pas- 
ture can be economically made on land 
too poor to cultivate, but if the attempt 
is to be made these things must be done, 
or failure is certain. The main point 
is that pasturage will be secured in pro- 
portion to the fertility of the land and 
in proportion to the care and judgment exercised in 
preparing the land, selecting the pasture plants, and 
keeping down weeds or undesirable plants. At least, we 
regard these three items the most important in pasture- 
making: (1) keeping down undesirable growth, (2) 
selecting suitable pasture plants, and (3) fertilization 
or soil-building. 


Keeping Down Undesirable Growth 
Ci ALMOST all cases, and especially when the land 


is not rich or tends to wash away or form gullies, 

it is of the greatest importance that arrangements 
be made to keep down the growth of weeds. If this 
is to be done economically, the land must be put in con- 
dition to be mowed by machine. Grubbing and hand- 
mowing may do very well for small patches, but if the 
weeds are to be kept down economically the surface of 
the land must ‘be smooth enough to run a mowing ma- 
chine over it and to cut the weeds reasonably close to 
the ground. Of course, there may be pastures where 
this is not practicable, but if so a good pasture will sel- 
dom exist and the less cost put on making such a pas- 
ture the better. It is, of course, all right to use such 
feed as grows on even a poor pasture, but livestock of 
high quality will not be produced on poor pastures. Any 
pasture that does not produce nutritious and palatable 
plants, or that does not produce sufficient growth of 
these to enable an animal to obtain what feed it requires 
without working more than 10 hours a day will not 
produce livestock products profitably. 


Building a permanent pasture is an investment, just 
as any other permanent improvement is an investment, 
and only fair interest on the investment can be reason- 
ably expected. If the investment is slight, little return 
need be expected. Therefore, there is nothing more im- 
portant in making a permanent pasture than providing 
for an economical keeping down of weeds or non-pas- 
ture plants. If the weeds are kept down from the 
start by frequent mowings, they will become less trou- 
blesome, the required mowings less frequent, and the 
pasture better as the years go by. As a rule, about 
three mowings the first year, two the second, and once 
a year thereafter will be found sufficient. In fact, after 
a few years it may be necessary to do no more than a 
little hand-cutting or pulling of scattered weeds, but 


of Asheboro, N. C. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


whatever the trouble, if a good pasture is to be made 
and kept, the weeds, brush and other non-pasture plants 
must be kept down. 


What Pasture Plants to Use 


HE first question the permanent pasture maker 
§ eae ask himself is, What plants will grow and 

maintain themselves on this soil 
most of the best feed? 

Bluegrass, for instance, is a splendid pasture plant, 
because where is does well it furnishes a large amount 
of nutritious feed, but if it will not grow on the soils 
or in the climate where our proposed pasture is located 
it is not to be considered. 


and furnish the 


As a general rule, the clovers and other legumes are 
more nutritious than the grasses. Also the more differ- 
ent kinds of pasture plants in the pasture, the more 
grazing will be furnished, and especially is the pasture 
more likely to furnish early and late grazing. In the 


South, there are a large number of plants that furnish 
grazing from May to September, but to have a pasture 
furnish early spring grazing and also fall 


that will 












THE BEGINNING OF A PROFITABLE DAIRY 


Here is the beginning of a purebred herd of Guernsey cattle owned by C. E. Kearns, 
There are nine of them making a good start on a good pasture. County 
Agent Millsaps is urging the use of some grain along with so much green feed. 


grazing, some attention must be given to the selection 
of suitable plants for these seasons. Of course, in most 
permanent pastures one, two, or at most three plants 
usually dominate and furnish most of the grazing, but 
the more plants and the longer period the combination 
of plants grow, the more feed that will be furnished. 


The first point to be considered is what legumes and 
grasses are growing best on similar soils in the neigh- 
borhood. The legumes may be lespedeza, black medic, 
hop clover, white clover, alsike clover, or any one or 
more of a large variety of such plants. But such of 
these plants as grow well in the neighborhood on simi- 
lar soils should be selected, and if a combination can be 
found, one or more of which will furnish feed during 
the entire grazing season, from early spring to late fall, 
the ideal will be reached. The point is to select such 
plants as do well in the neighborhood on similar soils 
in spite of the obstacles which exist. 


The same is true of grasses. If Bermuda, carpet 
grass, Dallis grass, bluegrass, or any other grows well 
under similar conditions, it is a good one to select for 
our permanent pasture. Perhaps in the South, as a 
whole, among the legumes, lespedeza, white clover, and 
hop clover will be found most generally useful, but if 
any other legume has proved its value as a pasture 
plant in the neighborhood—proved that it can withstand 
such obstacles as exist and still maintain itself and 
furnish grazing, it is not to be left out of consideration, 


Bermuda, carpet, and Dallis grasses have shown that 
they are valuable in most localities and will generally 
be found most dependable. 


There are many other grasses, some of them peculiar 
to the South and other so-called cultivated grasses 
that have been introduced, but unless they have demon- 
strated their permanent usefulness they had better not 
be risked. The South has spent millions of dollars 
trying to make pastures with introduced plants not 
suited to our soils and climate, without getting much in 
return for the investment. Therefore, we repeat, tie 
to those plants which have proved their value under 
similar conditions. Some plants are more nutritious 
than others, but unless they will do well under the 
existing conditions a less nutritious plant may prove 
mere valuable for our use. 


Fertilizing—Improving the Soil 

REQUIRES a rich soil to produce a large crop of 
} bee pasture plants, just the same as to pro- 
duce a large crop of any other plants. Our pastures, 
especially our permanent pastures, are not placed on 
our most fertile soils, but we have never yet formed the 
practice of using commercial fertilizers on our pas- 
tures. Would it pay to fertilize the pastures? It is 
pretty certain that it would not pay to apply commercial 
fertilizers on some of our pastures to be grazed by 
livestock of poor quality, but it is also pretty certain 
that it would pay to use commercial fertilizers on some 

of our pastures to graze livestock of good quality. 


If a pasture is worth 50 cents a month per acre dur- 
ing the grazing season and the application of $3 worth 
of nitrogen will double the feed furnished, as it often 
will, then it will pay to apply the nitrogen. That this 
is true becomes apparent when we consider that fer- 
tilizer used to produce greater growth of grazing crops, 
or that part of the fertilizer which the grazing crops 
use, is largely returned to the soil. Pastures, espe- 
cially those containing legumes improve in fertility and 
productiveness, because of this fact, and also because 
the root system of the plants and the sod formed pre- 
vent washing and leaching away of the plant foods. 
Therefore, an investment in commercial fertilizers, es- 
pecially for the first year or two in building a 
permanent pasture becomes a permanent invest- 
ment and continues to pay annual dividends. 
Some prefer to use legumes and to take a longer 
time to develop the pasture, but it is 
my opinion that if the land is prepared 
so that the weeds may be kept down 
and a careful and suitable selection ot 
plants is made, then it will generally 
pay to use some commercial nitrogen, 
and also where the soils are deficient in 
phosphorus some superphosphate (acid 
phosphate), in starting the permanent 
pasture. 

oFss— 9 


Well Bred Pigs Make More Meat 
A WELL bred hog will make faster 


and more economical gains than 
will his brother who lacks such 
quality of blood. 


“Two interesting tests were conducted 
in North Carolina in 1927 which prove 
the prevailing opinion, that pigs of good breeding, 
placed in the proper environment and fed a good ration 
will produce more satisfactory results than pigs of 
nondescript breeding,” says Earl Hostetler, in charge 
of swine investigations at State College. “We used 129 
pigs in the tests. Sixty-nine were bought in Eastern 
Carolina and while they were thrifty and in good con- 
dition, gave no evidence of any particular breeding. 
The other 60 were purebred or high-grade Poland- 
China animals bred on the Blackland Station Farm 
near Wenona.” 


The 69 pigs of poor breeding had an initial weight of 
92.3 pounds at the beginning of the feeding period and 
came out weighing an average of 214.5. The average 
daily gain was 1.1 pounds and it required 479.5 pounds 
of feed to produce 100 pounds of gain. 

But the good pigs of high-class breeding weighed an 
average of 103.5 pounds at the beginning of the test 
and came out weighing 240.5 average. These pigs made 
an average daily gain of 2.4 pounds and required only 
371.89 pounds of the same feed to produce 100 pounds 
of gain. 

Each group of animals received shelled corn, fish 
meal, and minerals from self-feeders and were cotm- 
parable as to rations and environment. 





| __A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS _| 


Farm Equipment Pays 


N SPITE of the fact that the years from 1920 to 
1927 have been seven lean years for farmers, the 
figures show that there has been sufficient prosperity 
to advance the move for better equipment materially. 
For instance, the number of tractors has increased five- 





ber of gasoline engines has nearly doubled. 
However, the field for further develop- 
ment in modern equipment is still large. 
Out of the 200,000 farms in Pennsylvania 
only 12 per cent have tractors, 43 per cent have gasoline 
engines, and 14 per cent are equipped with electricity- 
It takes time and money to modernize a farm, but those 
who have been able to do so find that it pays in more 

ways than one.—Pennsylvania Farmer. 5 
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aking Hay Making a Business 


Good Business Methods From Cutting to Shipping Necessary for Profit 















































Below—After cutting, hay should be cured as rapidly as possible and ip such 

Ps manner as to preserve leaves and color, The most practical method is to 

allow it to remain in the swath for several hours or until it is well wilted 

but not dried to a point where the leaves have become brittle. The hay 

should then be raked into windrows with a side-delivery rake as is being 
done below. 
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Above—Inspection at shipping points under U. S. hay standards is a good communit 
advertisement and is of material assistance to growers and shippers in marketing ha rid 
best advantage. When hay is sold on the basis of Federal inspection at shipping ps on 
a certificate of grade may be attached to the bill of lading for such hay and the ship er 
can insist that settlement be made on the basis of such inspection, : P 
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te gs ; ss : f ee 
oud Above—Timely cutting is the first essential in the production of high quality 
ent hay for market. Timothy, clover, and grasses should be cut not later than full 
ee Mixtures of timothy and clover should be cut when the clover is in 
u xloom or not later than when one-half the clover heads have turned brown. 
sat 
ae Left—The hay should be 
taken up when it has 
apn been cured sufficiently, 
‘ so that it may be stack- 
uch ; y 
Above—Proper baling of hay is a great aid in MACE, ot. eS 
marketing. It should be pressed into neat, uni- Scieent Seer 
ted form bales of a size and weight that is desired spoiling. Hay can be 
by the market to which the hay is to be shipped. a see 2 
ove Ragged, loose, or unevenly tied bales are some- oe Samara Wee see 
ng, times discriminated against in price because of gg yagi hk: 20 
in their unattractive appearance and because they patra ney gps we intbag 
10n are more easily broken than properly tied bales. ores a7 Se oe Seaeree 
a it shatters badly during 
. the storing or baling 
rge process and is also likely 
129 to be bleached. Alfalfa 
ne or clover hays that are 
Below—They are marketing hay in_ terminal ns va — ae 
on- market. Terminal markets have an important Sey ore shen peaee: 
ing. Part in the marketing of the hay crop. The daily oo 9? goet-sreen, von 
§ trading in the terminal markets establishes mar- Belt. The lay loeder con 
nd- ket quotations which may be used by buyers and eo need to adventons 
rm sellers of hay as a guide to hay prices. The 7. Se 
dealers in such markets keep in touch with the sores i hatwe ar ehaew- 
sections in need of hay and thus facilitate the Se hae ee ee 
al marketing because they are able to take the hay ne hey are Se eee 
at artives a tee 2a cat io he he te a considerable distance. 
and consumer who is in need of hay. 
age s a 
nds 
an 
test 
ade 
only 
nds 
fish 
om- 
) to 
the 
rity 
ally. 
five- 
lied 
um- 
bled. 
‘lop- 
irge. ‘ P 
ania Above-~—This man is inspecting hay. Federal hay inspection may now be obtained at many of 
ire the important hay markets. Buye rs and sellers should use this service as it tends to eliminate 
— disputes and facilitates the handling of the hay. The grading of the hay by an unbiased agency 
c y. assures the buyer as to the quality of hay he is receiving And insures the shippers against 
hose unfair claims and rejections, Federal hay inspection is available in the following terminal mar- 
nate kets: Kansas City, Chicago, Denver, San Antonio, Houston, Birmingham, Atlanta, Richmond, 
Washington, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Boston, and Norfolk. 


Photographs Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 
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O THE extension workers of Clem- 
son College in their annual meeting 
last winter, The Progressive Farmer 
proposed that a joint campaign be under- 
taken for the discov- 
ery and public recog- 
nition of some of 
the best farmers of 
the Palmetto State. 
The proposal was 
accepted and_ the 
campaign was on. 
The first problem 
was to locate anum- 
ber of the _ best 
farmers in each 
county. To do this a committee was 
formed around each county farm agent. 
This committee included the county 
home agent, vocational teacher, county 
editors and a banker. The farmers nom- 
inated by this committee in each county 
were scored individually by the follow- 
ing score card :— 





Cc, L, NEWMAN 


I Points 
Operating and Organization of Farm °. 460 
i, Maintenance of soil fertility ...... 85 


2. Cropping system for adaptation to 
soils, markets, and efficient use 
of man and horse labor ........ 75 
3. Adequate tools, machinery, and 
equipment, well housed and re- 
NE cee swAsonn k Bde e sien vibedawee 65 


MW; TAWIMS Bt BOM! «oo oicinccsccccccsce 50 
OO MEMOIR cscs sik culeanenasdaseebar 40 
6. Adequate buildings conveniently 
III esse cans dered iotnvestcs naw eae 30 
7. Livestock: Feed production ..... 25 


Livestock: Quality of animals .... 20 


Livestock: Care and feeding ..... 20 
i WOOT. acces onieceeobeatoaae: 25 
PR MeOe OF Tels ovis vesscoseycsas 15 
10. Care and management of timber 
MRE A aicatnc cans as ocunneidbaeke 10 
Il 
Business Methods and Ability ...... 125 
1. Marketing methods ............... 50 
2, Farm on cash or bank financed 
MES Seer ar cep iaieaickiicancaion 25 
3. Mastery of handicaps and diffi- 
NS ee Aaa a ok aoa wna eeis 25 
4. Keeping farm records ............. 25 
Ill 
General Farm Appearance and Upkeep 100 
1. Repair and upkeep of buildings.. 50 
2 Comdition of Relde .....00<ssarcase 20 
‘3. Maintenance of fences, ditches, 
NE ME aa cud s caddaes ani Kein 15 
4, Appearance and condition of yard 
OE DORR 55 o Sacranertietaactecews's 15 
IV 
NO cae a veeucanes pewkcaGels a? ee 
1. Convenient and attractive home.. 50 
2. Labor saving equipment in house 50 
3. Character as husband and father. 40 
4. Education and training of children 50 
Vv 
NII 205), cnet eahanene wakaessoh -- Ws 
Oe. csek eee ehoeksmavae 30 
2. Interest in schools and churches. 40 
3. Interest in other community en- 
EEE P AE Pere PEE ORR APM 30 
4. Interest in local, state, and na- 
tional governments ......... one Gah  aeke 
MN cep ch acesa scene» cncsneees 1,000 
Measured by the above standard 40 
South Carolina farmers, chosen from 


more than 100, were warned into court 
and indicted for being under suspicion 
as Master Farmers. They were all 
brought before the bar of investigation, 
whereupon 16 of the 40 were convicted 
of being Master Farmers and the re- 
mainder released under suspended sen- 
tences with prospects of later convic- 
tions. 

Through the good services of Director 
W: W. Long, Assistant Director D. W. 
Watkins and district agents A. H. Ward, 
A. A. McKeown, and J. T. Lazar, this 
writer, in company with the district 
agents in their respective districts, visit- 
ed all the state Master Farmer nomi- 
nees, examined each farm, the buildings, 
livestock,. farming system, and other fea- 








SECOND HIGHEST HONORS: 24 “MASTER FARMER NOMINEES” 


HE 16 Master Farmers honored on this occasion win highest honors 
but 24 other South Carolina farmers have also won notable distinction 


in connection with this enterprise. 


These are the men who had the dis- 


tinguished recognition of being selected by their county committees as 


Honor Master Farmer 
ties: — 





the “Master Farmer Nominees” for their respective counties— 
several of whom narrowly missed being Gold Medal Master 
Farmers this round and will most likely become such later on. 


We present with our congratulations the names of 24 


Nominees of their respective coun- 


| I. Southwestern District—A. H. Ward, District Agent 


Lexington—B. V. Shealey 
Barnwell—A. D. Conner 


Jasper—C. M. Jaudon 
McCormick—Kenady Dowtin 


II. Northern District—A. A. McKeown, District Agent 


Union—J. P. Hopkins 
Laurens—Hayne Workman 
Cherokee—W. R. Hambright 
Newberry—Mrs. J. E. Senn 
Pickens—B. F. Freeman 
York—S. H. Farries 





Anderson—F. Lee Gaines 
Newberry—J. M. Shealy 
Chesterfield—G. A. Sherrell 
Greenville—T. M. Verdin 
Oconee—C. R. Owens 


III. Southeastern District—J. T. Lazar, District Agent 


Darlington—T. L. Ross 
Georgetown—W. L. Newton 
Williamsburg—S. S. Mitchum 
Berkeley—L. L. Crawford 
Florence—J. W. Parker 


Charleston—M. M. Mickells 
Horry—B. H. Hinson 
Marlboro—W. B. Fletcher 
Clarendon—D. L. Tindal 








tures of each farm, and learned further 
from the county farm agents of the 
farm and its. owner. 


Meet These Palmetto Master 
Farmers 


O OUR thousands of readers in 

South Carolina and hundreds of 
thousands elsewhere we wish now to in- 
troduce these 16 Gold Medal Master 
Farmers of South Carolina and to con- 
sider their ups and downs, what strug- 
gles they had, and how they finally 
achieved success. 

Master Farmers are not measured and 
gauged so much by the things they haze 
as by the distance they have come from 
where they started and the methods by 
which they made progress along the way. 
None of them has attained perfection, 
and for all there are other successes and 
triumphs yet to be reached. 

Diversification; system; home and farm 
support originating in the soil; legumes; 
soil building; the cow, the sow, and the 
hen—these are some of the things that 
have helped to make Master Farmers 
of these men on the one hand; while on 
the other hand, it was their faith, wise 
management, and wnceasing work in ap- 
plying the principles of good farming 
that completed the job. And this is why 
Clemson College and The Progressive 
Farmer are doubly proud of these sixteen 
Master Farmers: Are they not doing just 
those things that Clemson College for 
38 years and The Progressive Farmer 
for 42 have urged that all farmers do? 


Sixteen Short Stories of Good 
Farming 
OUNG men and women with present 
day experience in club work and 
training in vocational schools and agri- 
cultural colleges—and the rest of us as 
well—can find nothing so 
as the life-story of individual Master 
Farmers. The following brief sketches 
are to be followed at intervals through 
the next several months by more com- 
plete accounts of these South Carolina 
Master Farmers. 


encouraging 


I 
A. V. Bethea, Dillon County.—Culti- 





vates 550 acres of his 820-acre farm and 
recently bought 100 more acres of forest 
Jand to grow timber. His 20 tenant 
houses, all painted and in good repair, 
could not be replaced for $800 to $1,000 
each. He furnishes hiss tenants garden 
and “patch” seed. All livestock except 
mules and beef cattle bought for fatten- 
ing are purebred. 

The average acreage and average yields 
per acre are :— 

Corn—160 acres and 40 bushels. 

Cotton—235 acres and % bale. 

Tobacco—80 acres and 1,100 pounds. 

Wheat—10 acres and 22 bushels. 

Oats—125 acres: and 40 bushels. 

Rye—40 acres and 18 bushels. 

Soybeans—200 acres and 1% tons hay. 


Cowpeas—150 acres and 1 ton hay or 25 
bushels of peas. 


Irish potatoes—6 acres and 5O barrels. 
Sweet potatoes—20 acres and 150 bushels. 


He is growing peanuts for the first 
time this year and has 50 apple trees, 
150 peach and 200 pecan trees. Each 
year he buys pure seeds, plants an “in- 
crease field” to produce his next year’s 
farm needs, sells’ about 1,000 bushels of 
cotton seed for planting and gets 10 to 
15 cents premium per bushel for corn 
sold regularly for milling purposes. 

Mr. Bethea is 
proud of it. 


a Clemson man and 


il 

J. B. Clarkson, Williamsburg Coun- 
ty.— Produces 50 and 60 bushels of 
corn per acre against the average of less 
than 15 bushels for the state. His ten- 
ants more than double the average corn 
yield for the state. His 130 acres in 
cotton produce about 90 bales in a region 
where the boll weevil has spread mort- 
gages over many farms. 

There are 8 head of crossed Jersey- 
Guernsey dairy cattle. Fifty purebred 
hens do a business of about $450 annually. 
Just recently he sold every hog on his 
farm and started all over again—with 
nothing but purebred, of course. 

Cowpeas cover 100 acres, oats 20, su- 
gar cane 3, English peas 15, string beans 
4, bur clover 3, and rice enough for en- 
tire farm use. 


Mr. Clarkson’s hobby is “labor-saving” 


The Progressive Farmer 


Sixteen South Carolina Master Farmers 


Something About Those Who Received Medals and Certificates This Week at Clemson 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


and he is well equipped for this—eveu 
has a rice mill. There is a mile of under- 
drains on this farm and the needed open 
drains are carefully. looked after. 

Cotton and corn are pure, the former 
being bred on the farm. Half his cot- 
ton is long staple, for which he gets 30 
cents when short sells at 22 cents. We 
have found no one who has the boll wee- 
vil under better control. He applies 
poison rigidly, plows under stalks, and 
makes alternate day counts of infesta- 
tion. Those who laughed at him for buy- 
ing dusting machines have been routed 
by the boll weevil. 


~Beginning as a renter on a distressed 
farm that was turned back on a $2,500 
purchase, he so improved it that when he 
bought the place he had to pay $12,000 
to recover the investments he had made 
on it. 


The residence is exceptionally “homey” 
and the beautiful flower yard is cared 
for by the whole family, Mrs. Clark- 
son in command. 


Il 


Edgar L. Culler, Orangeburg Coun- 
ty—Operates a 2,500-acre farm, with 
1,250 acres in cultivation, 250 in pasture 
and the remainder in forest. Work stock 
number 35 head, with two tractors and a 
well selected line of farm implements 

Acreage and yields per acre are :— 

Corn—200 acres, 25 bushels. 

Cotton—450 acres, 4-5 bale. 

Oats—75 acres, 35 bushels. 

Rye—25 acres, 16 bushels. 

Soybeans—250 acres, 10 bushels. 

Cowpeas—25 acres, 1% tons hay. 

Velvet beans—40 acres. 

Pecan orchard on 25 acres. 

Mr. Culler has his own gin, sawmiti, 
grist mill, smokehouse, and modern 
houses for 300 laying hens. This well 
organized farm with 50 tenant houses is 
divided into three units, each served by 
its own headquarters, each with its grain 
and hay barns. 

He is a graduate of Wofford. In 1898 
he began farming with one horse on an 
inherited farm that was heavily in debt. 
He paid for his 2,500 acres of land and 
its ample equipment and has investments 
amounting to many thousands of dollars 

IV 

J. Wade Drake, Anderson County.— 
Soon after he had married and _ started 
farming for himself, young Drake lost 
his father in 1906. He sold out, falling 
$86 short of paying his obligations, and 
took charge of his father’s estate. This 
was heavily involved, but all obligations 
were paid. “I have earned and paid for 
all I have,” said Mr. Drake. Mr. Drake's 
very great success as a farmer is due to 
his appreciation of the necessity for 
building soil fertility, his love of work, 
and good business management. 

His once gullied and worn farm of 
425 acres with 240 in cultivation now 
averages 60 bushels of corn per acre, 1% 
bales of cotton, 31 bushels of wheat, 65 
bushels of oats, 25 bushels of rye, 50 
bushels of barley, 15 bushels of soybeans, 
4 tons of alfalfa, 100 bushels of Irish po- 
tatoes and 150 bushels of sweet potatoes 
He plows down annually 65 acres of rye 
and the same area of vetch and a large 
part of 110 acres of soybeans. 

All of his dairy cattle, all hogs and 
all poultry are purebred. His friends 
claim for him the world’s record in oat 
vield—128 bushels per acre on 5 acres. 
His farm is excellently equipped. 


Vv 
J. R. Fairey, Calhoun County.—Cu!l- 
tivates 600 acres of land with 15 head 
of work animals supplemented by three 
tractors and a good assortment of !m- 
plements and machines. 


Before the boll weevil came, 500 acres _ 
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were devoted to cotton and as much as 
500 bales have been made on 300 acres. 
Now 100 acres in cotton average 375 
pounds of lint. Corn yields on 200 
acres nearly double the state’s average. 

Mr. Fairey became a Master Farmer 
by deciding that he would no longer de- 
pend on cotton, as he had done for many 
years. He now has 29 brood sows, 12 of 
which are purebred and 17 high grade. 
In June there were more than 150 head 
of other hogs. The year’s business in 
hogs runs around 300 head for market- 
ing on foot and for butchering. Mrs. 
“airey’s hams and bacon make the home 
smokehouse distinguished. There are 50 
head of purebred beef cattle, a large 
flock of chickens. 

Two hundred acres of soybeans are 
hogged off, 50 acres go in cowpeas, 75 
in velvet beans, 60 acres in lespedeza 
produce 2 tons of hay per acre. All seeds 
are purebred and cottonseed are sold for 
planting. Mr. Fairey sells 3,000 to 4,000 
bushels of oats for seed. 

Mrs. Fairey has charge of certain de- 
partments of the farm and sells annually 
around $2,000 worth of chickens, butter, 
eggs, fiecans, bacon, cabbage, tomatoes, 
lettuce, dahlia bulbs, etc. Mr. Fairey is 
an A. B. and L. L. B. graduate of the 
University of South Carolina and Mrs. 
Fairey is a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege. 

VI 

J. W. Gaston, Spartanburg County. 
—Averaged a bale of cotton to the acre 
for 25 years on land originally subject to 
heavy washing. He has lived on this 
farm for 35 years. Thirty-four acres 
he inherited and so faithful was he of its 
care that he added 898 acres, “digging 
the money out of the ground” to buy 
it with. He now operates 518 acres, hav- 
ing divided his land among his children. 

Mr. Gaston worked his first year with 
one rented mule and made 18 bales of 


cotton, 250 bushels of corn, and enough. 


oats and wheat to run his little farm. 
He then added another work animal 
per year for 25 years, reaching a 26- 
horse farm. 

His acreage yields have averaged as 
follows :— 

Corn--40 bushels. on 75 acres. 

Cotton—1 bale on 200 acres. 

Wheat—15 bushels on 20 acres. 


Soybeans—20 acres, and cowpeas, 90 acres, 
are plowed down; 


Alfalfa—35 acres yielding 4 tons of hay. 

Sweet potatoes—140 bushels on 7 acres. 

He has 16 head of dairy cattle; sells 
$700 worth of poultry products (his 15 
tenants average $200 sales from poultry) 
and sells $1,415 worth of bacon without 
robbing his smokehouse. This farm is 
almost ideally organized. 


VII 


J. L. Gettys, Kershaw County.— 
Head of a family community rather than 
a farm, for in addition to the home in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Gettys have lived 
for 48 years, two sons and a daughter- 
in-law live on the 1,700 acres in_ this 
estate. 

_ There are 600 acres in cultivation, 300 
Mm pasture, 800 in forest open enough for 
300 acres to furnish good grazing. 

Of the 76 head of dairy cattle 50 are 
Purebred. More than. 1,000 head of 
Poultry are produced annually, including 
turkeys, ducks, and 200 purebred hens. 
The smokehouse has about three tons’ 
Capacity and is never empty. The fol- 
lowing are statistics showing the Gettys’ 
diversification :— 

Corn and cotton are grown on 250 acres 
a. wheat for home use is regularly grown, 

acres in oats, 100 in rye, 5 acres in sor- 
ghum, 150 each in cowpeas and soybeans, 30 
mM vetch, 10 in crimson clover, 50 apple trees, 

fTapevines, and 150 peach trees, 10 acres 
in sweet potatoes, and one of the best pas- 
tures in the state. 

The farm is adequately equipped. All 
of the 15 tenants have poultry, hogs, a 
garden, and sweet potatoes. 


Vill 


W. N. Henderson, Greenwood Coaa- 
*¥—Owns 4:0 acres of land, of whicn 


250 are in cultivation, 85 in pasture and 
75 in forest. Ten head of work stock 
and one tractor furnish the farm power. 

Here was found one of the best Ber- 
muda pastures we have ever seen. It was 
in its 50th year of continuous service and 
appeared good for 100 years more. 

The dairy herd contains 28 head. From 
100 to 200 head of beef cattle are annu- 
ally bought in East Tennessee and fat- 
tened. The year’s business in hogs runs 
around $4,500. There is a substantial 
inéome from poultry. 

From 100 to 200 bushels of seed corn 
and 1,500 bushels of seed oats are mar- 
keted. The strain of corn has been pro- 
duced for 42 consecutive years. About 
20 head of goats are kept to produce kids 
for fresh meat. 

Acre yields are :— 

60 acres of corn, 40 bushels per acre. 

100 acres ot cotton, % bale. 

6 acres of wheat, 20 bushels. 

60 acres of oats, 50 bushels. 

9 acres of alfalfa, 4 tons per acre. 

Last year Mr. Henderson dusted most 
of his cotton five times and averaged 
34 bale. He dusted 4 acres nine times, 
making 2,000 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, and now says: “Cotton can be 
grown profitably notwithstanding the boll 
weevil and farming can be made profit- 
able and more satisfying without cot- 
ton.” 

Mr. Henderson was a student at Clem- 
son College. 

1X 

H. L. Lake, Aiken County—Owns 
1,400 acres of land with 1,000 in culti- 
vation, 200 in pasture and 200 in woods. 

This Master Farmer keeps the best 
set of books we have ever seen on a farm. 
“My books are a big item in the profits 
I make and help me in avoiding losses,” 
Mr. Lake said. 

A herd of high grade cows headed by 
a purebred bull gives a surplus of milk 
and butter. A large herd of purebred 
Durocs brings many prizes in the show 
ring. Feeder pigs are bought in carlots 
and fed standard rations for marketing 
in carlots. The 300 laying hens are 
housed and fed in strict conformity to 
modern practices. 

The 450 acres in cotton average % 
of a bale to the acre. While this is 
known as a cotton farm, it is also diver- 
sified and acreages of the crops annually 
grown are :— 

Corn 300, oats 200, rye 100, peanuts 100, soy- 


beans 100, cowpeas 500, velvet beans 100, and 


100 acres in Bermuda and Johnson grass, 
yielding 300 tons of hay annually. 

All tenants on this farm grow Irish 
and sweet potatoes, most of them sow 
two acres of oats to each mule they work 
and grow enough sugar cane to supply 
their syrup needs for a year. 

Xx 

S. W. Mims, Dorchester County.— 
Owns 1,600 acres of land, swampy 
but well timbered, and realizes the 
value of timber as a crop. “I am 
ho:aing my timber in reserve,” he said, 
“and expect it to pay for the education 
of my children.” 

Mr. Mims finished at Partin’s Mili- 
tary Academy and took the one year 
course in agriculture at Clemson College. 
He was largely responsible for the con- 
solidation of local schools and bought 
a school truck to haul the children, being 
reimbursed by monthly payments from 
patrons. ‘“He’s the best codperator I 
know,” said the county agent. 

The 33 dairy cattle, 130 hens and 7 
brood sows attract many visitors to see 
what they look like. His crops are :— 

125 acres in corn, 40 in cotton, 12 in tobacco, 
4 in rice, 30 in oats, 8 in barley, 3 in pea- 
nuts, 8 in soybeans, 150 in cowpeas, 30 in 
velvet beans, 3 in vetch, 3 in sugar cane, 2 
in sweet potatoes, and 252 fruit trees. 

This record shows wide and _ success- 
ful diversification. Mr. Mims is growing 
into the hog, cow, and hen business by 
the home-grown feed route. 

XI 
James R. Reid, Chester County.— 


Has lived on this farm all his life, hav- 
ing bought and paid for his father’s es- 
tate and 200 additional acres from neigh- 
bors. Of the 406 acres in the farm 203 
are in cultivation and 100 each in pasture 
and forest. 

In addition to operating his farm 
profitably and investing in business, Mr. 
Reid finds time to take an active part 
in the following: Director of Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, mem- 
ber of county council, president of local 
co-ops, master of lodge, county and 
Smith-Hughes School visitor, magis- 
trate, member of Oakley Hall Farmers’ 
Club; and he stuck to the Farmers’ Al- 
liance until it passed away. 

His five children have all gone to col- 
lege or will go; three have graduated. 
“Mr. Reid is the best community man in 
the state,” says his county agent. 

His 44 head of hogs, 8 head of dairy 
cattle, 300 chickens and two dogs are 
all purebred, while his 55 sheep are high 
grade. All the seven tenants keep hogs 
and poultry. Of his 203 acres in culti- 
vation 105 grow legumes annually and 
117 are in small grains. This family 
takes 15 papers and magazines. 


XII 

C. W. Rogers, Marion County.—Has 
518 acres in his farm with 238 under 
cultivation, 160 acres in woodland pas- 
ture, 6 in permanent lawn pasture and 
the remainder in woods. 

Seven brood sows, 50: hogs and 22 pigs 
make up his herd of purebred hogs. 
About 200 hens contribute to an annual 
poultry business, amounting to a little 
less than $1,500. A herd of 16 dairy 
cattle joins with the poultry and hogs in 
defiance to the boll weevil. 

Diversification and home living include 
the following :— 

75 acres in corn, 40 in cotton, 21 in tobacco, 
3 in wheat, 30 in oats, 12 in rye, 1 in sorghum, 
2 in sugar cane, 105 in cowpeas, 2 in rape, 
2 in Irish and 5 in sweet potatoes. 

Watermelons, cantaloupes, berries, ap- 
ples, peaches, pears and peanuts supply 
all home needs. Home conveniences and 
comforts are very much in evidence. 

Mr. Rogers was the first man in his 
county to feed a codperative car of hogs, 
avoids middlemen in making his purchases, 
and gets better service and a discount for 
cash. He is superintendent of his Sun- 
day School, steward in his church, mem- 
ber of equalization board, is a cotton 
co-op and stuck to the tobacco co-op and 
mourned its passing. “Folks are always 
throwing some extra job on me,” he 
said, “and I enjoy working with my 
county agent.” 

Mr. Rogers has fine timber, some of 
which is original, and is as active in 
guarding and protecting it as he is with 
any other crop. 

XIII 

W. K. Smith, Hampton County.— 
Was in business in Savannah, Ga., when 
his physician warned him that to con- 
tinue in such work would soon end _ his 
earthly career. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
then moved to the old Smith home in 
which Mr. Smith had one-fifth interest. 
He bought out the other heirs and moved 
to an abandoned farm of 300 acres, where 
he cleared and drained a gallberry swamp, 
built a modern home with modern equip- 
ment and then adopted the hobby of 
making worthless land rich. 

The Smith home is now a haven of 
comfort and beauty. Mrs. Smith says 
her cup of joy overflows in working 
in and about the house, while Mr. Smith 
is developing prize-fighting proportions 
in doing work that he loves to do. 


Mr. Smith punched a hole in the 
ground and up through this hole spouts 
800 gallons of artesian water per minute, 
enough to turn a 20-foot overshot wheel, 
supply electric lights and power, and do 
a variety of work. 

He guards his 200-acre longleaf forest 
as he would a chest of gold. 

In the six years he has been on this 
place he has done some wonderful things 
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and now 30 acres of corn average 40 
bushels, 33 acres of cotton average more 
than a bale, 15 acres of potatoes average 
75 barrels and 20 acres of melons fill 
more than 10 cars. 


XIV 

Col. R. B. Watson, Saluda County. 
—Probably the oldest Master Farmer in 
America, he belongs to the old and the 
new school of agriculture and statesman- 
ship. He has been a progressive pioneer 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. 
He was a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1875 and at the age 
of 93 is more active physically and men- 
tally than most men twenty-five years 
younger. He is a member of the cotton, 
peach, and asparagus associations, a di- 
rector in the latter, a school trustee, a 
trustee of Furman University, and has 
represented his district in the State Sen- 
ate. All of his eight children went to 
college and had their expenses paid from 
the proceeds of the home peach orchard. 

He is individually responsible for the 
establishment of the great asparagus and 
peach industries of his state and has 125 
acres in peaches and 50 in asparagus. 

There are on his farm 400 acres of 
land in cultivation, 250 in pasture and 
350 in forest. When harvested, his tim- 
ber cgop brings $100 per acre. 

Fifty acres each are in cotton and 
corn, 40 acres in wheat, 100 in oats, 20 
in rye, 100 in vetch, 30 in velvet beans, 
100 acres in bur clover, cowpeas (200 
acres) in all corn and after all small 
grain. He has 500 pecan trees, a herd 
of % Jerseys, 5 brood sows, and 125 
laying hens. These are some of the 
things that keep this grand old man 
among the foremost of the South’s Mas- 
ter Farmers. 

XV 

W. B. Wilkerson, York County.— 
A large manufacturer of sorghum syrup, 
he ships cream from his herd of 
18 dairy cattle, grinds grain between his- 
toric millstones, has a 200-dozen capacity 
incubator supplied by 300 laying hens. 
All hogs and poultry are purebred. The 
dairy cattle are growing into a pedigreed 
herd. 

The acreage and yields of crops show 
good diversification. 


65 acres in corn average above 25 bushels. 
50 acres in cotton produce nearly 4-5 bale. 


15 acres in wheat make 20 bushels and the 
same acreage in oats makes 30 bushels to 
the acre. 


5 acres of oats and 10 of rye are sowed for 
grazing. 


6 acres of soybeans grazed and turned under. 


65 acres of cowpeas in corn and 25 with 
sorghum for grazing and turning under. 


11 acres in velvet beans. 

15 in vetch. 

8 in clover, indicate best soil treatment. 

Twenty-five acres of sorghum are 
sowed with cowpeas and 20 acres made 
into syrup, for which Mr. Wilkerson 
has a reputation. 

Six acres are devoted to sweet potatoes 
and more than 100 trees furnish a sur- 
plus of fruit. 

Mr. Wilkerson is a member of the 
county advisory board, superintendent of 
Sunday School, school trustee, on county 
board of education, has been a member 
of the legislature and a “co-op.” 

XVI 

J. Frank Williams, Sumter County. 
—Owns 625 acres of land with 375 in 
cultivation; 20 acres in excellent Ber- 
muda, carpet grass, Dallis grass, lespe- 
deza and white clover pasture. 

Mr. Williams is a graduate of Clem- 
son, has taught agriculture, worked in 
cattle tick eradication campaign, and 
served as county agent for a number of 
years. Realizing the probabilities of 
high success of county agent teachings 
faithfully followed, he purchased a 10- 
room Colonial home, built in 1835, and 
began to grow into diversified farming. 
Now there are a son and nine daughters, 
comfortably filling the beautiful home. 


All poultry and hogs are purebred and 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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After a Night in the Bush Travelers Continue 


Battle With the Road 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 
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ss AD roads,” my traveling partner 
on our Alaska and Klondike trip 
five years ago and on many others since, 
has always insisted that he detests a 
paved highway, but since we began this 
trek through the black heart of Africa, 
through the desert and jungle and bush, 
many times on no roads nor even cara- 
van trails but just somewhere “in Africa” 
I’ve heard him sigh for the paved streets 
of Khartoum in the Egyptian Sudan in 
east Africa. And when—and if—we get 
there, I'll be glad to see ’em too. 
“Road ctosed, Llorin to Jebba,”’ wired 
a missionary from whom Jim inquired, 
following his custom of deciding on a 









THREE AFRICAN 


BELLES AND THE “OLE SWIMMIN’ 


the victim’s bed with a raised machete 
ready to split his skull tf he wakes too 
Or perhaps it was the peaceful 
snoring of my partner Jim who slept 
soundly through it all! My, what he 
missed that night! 


soon. 


| apeewnt! the next morning, a dozen 
peaceful natives cautiously stepped 
out into the little clearing where we had 
made our camp and “ohed”—and “ahed” 
—at the funny white men who handled 
their own baggage and prepared their 
own breakfast. That was all the effect 
our presence"had on the “bad men of the 
north.” And before our trip was over 


Maybe they see Jim coming across the stream. 


course of action and then searching for 
advice on the subject until he gets just 
the kind he wants. He failed this time. 
If a hundred residents had told him the 
road was closed and one had said it was 
possible, Jim would have ignored the 
hundred and depended on the one he 
wanted. 3ut this time he couldn't find 
the one, so we just went anyway. 


FEW miles north of Ilorin where 

the road was supposed to end—and 
did—the sudden tropical darkness settled 
over the jungle and we prepared for our 
first night m the bush. 
“"Ware the northern Nigeria  rob- 
bers,” and ’ware the snakes and all the 
other things that lie in wait for the trav- 
eler in the African interior—mostly in 
the imagination we found. But that night 
we cautiously parked the two motorcy- 
cles side by side, with our bed safely be- 
tween, and all our baggage pushed 
warily under the bed, except for our two 
big .45 revolvers, and our money, which 
we stowed where our pillows should 
have been. 


Maybe it was the big lump of revolver 
(no, not money) under my head that 
kept me awake that whole night long. Or 
maybe it was the soft pattering of jungle 
noises shifting here and there and con- 
tinually reminding me that it was night 
in the African “bush.” Or perhaps it was 
the zipping jungle song of the myriads 
of mosquitoes, most of them outside our 
thin white netting which hung like a 
flag of truce between our bikes. Or per- 
haps it was our bed, made of three long 
poles with canvas stretched between, the 
ends resting on cases of gasoline, and 
the middle propped by our luggage un- 
derneath. 

Perhaps it was the story told us two 
nights before by a British District Offi- 
cer of how the northern Nigeria night 
robbers always work in pairs, one to 
steal the money while the other black 
savage stands stealthily at the head of 


we learned to sleep on the ground in lit- 
tle grass huts in isolated villages or in 
lonely places in the ‘bush or desert, with- 
out guns, and without thought of worry. 
A white man traveling in the African 
bush is far safer from robbery than he 
is in civilized America. 


Then the battle with the road began. 
No car or motorcycle had been through 
for months—and I am sure none will be 
for some time to come. All of the 
bridges, and most of the roads as well, 
were spread over the Niger Valley and 
a new road was being built. We would 
clatter and stumble along over a stumpy, 
rocky trail and there, wotla—a place 
where a bridge should be. Perhaps there 
was a perpendicular drop from the edge 
of the washout to the rocky river bed 
below with anywhere from no water at 
all to the depth of a tall Negro’s head, 





and then all we had to do was to get up 
on the other side. 

Sometimes we'd chop out a_ road 
around, with our hatchet and machete, 
worry across the river somehow, and then 
lift the machines up on the other side. 
Sometimes we'd wait for the obliging 
natives to collect about the scene and, 
with a few well-distributed pennies and 
words of encouragement, our black vil- 
lagers would help us for miles. But there 
weren't always these folks around and 
then Jim and I, in the sweltering equa- 
torial sun, would hack out our own rocky 
stairsteps down to the river bed, and 
then tug and push and practically lift 
our heavily loaded machines up the other 
side. If we couldn’t splash through the 
river under our roaring motive power 
we'd take off our shoes and socks and 
push ’em through that way. 


Finally we came to the Oshun River, 
forty yards wide and five feet deep. It 
looked bad. We thought of inflating all 
our spare tires and tubes, tying them to 
the side cars and then using the side 
cars as boats to carry our baggage and 
motorcycles across. But before we had 
to try that stunt a dozen babbling blacks 
appeared with two lop-sided canoes hol- 
lowed out of a mahogany log. Their 
headman was a wizened old tarman with 
one ear off and the stub of one arm en- 
cased in a long piece of calabash that 
looked like a baseball bat. A doubtful 
dozen whiskers were rooted on either 
side of his chin, and, most of the time, 
he wore a piece of bright purple cloth 
about his withered loins. 


ONE of his crew could speak a word 
4 N of English, nor therefore follow 
our directions, which probably accounted 
for the ultimate success of the under- 
taking. They lashed the two awkward 
crafts together with some bits of grass 
rope and then, with four men baling all 
the time, we pushed one motorcycle down 
the almost perpendicular bank to the 
water edge, loaded it on the canoes and 
actually reached the other side safely. 
Then we loaded the other machine and 
our baggage and gasoline and the ex- 
pedition had crossed the Oshun River. 
It cost us about a dollar and about three 
hours time—but we were still going. 


That was the hardest day of all—up to 
that time—and when we finally reached 
Jebba, on the banks of the mighty Niger 
River, which we hoped to cross on the 
railroad bridge, we were tired indeed. It 
was just dark; we'd eaten but little that 
day in our effort to reach Jebba before 
dark; and our supply of boiled water 
had given out long before. We weren’t 
as hardened to roughing it then as we 
are now and life looked dark. But just 
as we sighted the towering bridge at 
Jebba, the railroad supervisor, one of 
the only three white men in town, hailed 
us from his little round bush house and 
invited us in to dine, bathe, shave, and 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Jeremiah 30-52 


OR the week, August 19-25, all interested persons are asked to read 


Jeremiah 30-52. 


The following interesting questions will be answered in 


this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the 


week :— 

1. Tell of the Lord’s command to Jere- 
miah to write in a roll of a book. Who 
wrote it for Jeremiah? Give the history 
of the roll and tell of the writing of the 
second roll. 


_ 2. How did Jeremiah prophesy concern- 
ing the Chaldeans, and what was the re- 
sult to himself? (Chapter 37.) 


3. Tell about the reseue of Jeremiah 
from the dungeon, and his communica- 
tion and counsel with King Zedekiah. 
(Chapter 38.) 

4. After the capture of Jerusalem what 
happened to Zedekiah and all his house- 
hold? What treatment did Jeremiah re- 
ceive from the captain of the guard? 
(Chapter 39.) 

5. Who was Gedaliah? Tell of Ishmael’s 
treachery. (Chapters 40, 41.) 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


6 Where was Jeremiah taken after the 
capture of Jerusalem? (See Chapter 43.) 
What was his prophecy concerning 
Egypt? 


7. What comfort did God give Baruch 
when he was dismayed? (Chapter 45.) 


8. Tell about the overthrow of Pharaoh’s 
army, the conquest of Egypt by Nebuch- 
adrezzar, and the comfort given to Jacob 
in his captivity. 


9. What was the judgment of the Phil- 
istines, of Moab, of the Ammonites, of 
Edom, of Syria? (Chapters 47-49.) 


10. Tell about the destruction of Baby- 


lon, and the redemption of Israel. (Chap- 
ter 50.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








The Progressive Farmer 
sleep—all in the world that a man needs 
to make him good as new again. 

Our experiences from Jebba on farthe 
into the African interior will be described 
next week. 





| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 
|___By REV. J. W, HOLLAND, D. D._ 


Putting Out the Sun 
YOUNG woman of the semi-simp 
variety saw a gorgeous display oi 

colored hghts in a theatre and remark- 
ed, “It was more wonderful than a sun- 
set.” 

There was once a 
little boy who went 


to his first circus, 
and said, “Sunday 
school will seem 


pretty tame now.” 
These are both re- 
marks from tmma- 
ture minds, but they 
point a_ tendency 
among us mortals. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


The greatest things in life are those 
which cannot be described. 

Artists have tried long to paint sun- 
sets, but what artist has ever canvased 
a rainbow that was not a mere daub? 

The sun comes up in a gorgeous splen- 
dor, and his going down is a daily mir- 
acle of glory. No human spectacle can 
be but a faint candle to it. 

The modern world is wonderful at the 
point of the mechanical control of the 
forces of nature. It is a noisy, speedy, 
and colorful age, and its tendency is to 
make us such folks as the girl at the 
movie—to forget the sun in the glare of 
light bulbs, and substitute our little fire- 
crackers for volcanoes. 

This is a reading age. Millions of 
people drink daily at a flowing fount of 
knowledge and fiction, A European 
scholar said recently that we read more 
than we think. Our glittering, highly 
peppered emotional literature is likely to 
make us forget the Sun of Truth that 
shines brightly for those who think. 


A young college boy was asked by 
his sacrificing and adoring parents if he 
read his Bible at college. He said, “We 
have such a lot of interesting reading 
that I do not have time for the Bible.” 

Is it not possible, in the masses of 
highly lighted literature of this book- 
making age,.to pass over the Book that 
has been the light, the strength, and the 
joy of twenty plodding centuries? 

Mastery of the mraterial world brings 
civilization, but only mastery of the hu- 
man heart makes Christian culture. One 
is bright with changing man-made lights, 
the other is eternally luminous. 

A paper carries the statement that there 
are now thirty thousand beauty parlors 
in the United States. Perhaps we need 
them. At least, we men do. 

I am thinking that real beauty is not 
something to be rubbed in, or on, but is 
something that shines through our coun- 
tenance like a light inside a bowl. 


Do you think it likely that our friends 
will go to the expense of carving upot 
our tombstones what sort of a lip-stick 
we carried, or the hue of our rouge? 
It is more essential for Christian char- 
acter that we “lift our eyes to the hills” 
than that we have our faces lifted. 

Let us look as well as we can, but) not 
overlook the one secret of good looks, 
which is goodness. 

Every day I thank our God that I am 
alive, and in the midst of this golden ag¢ 
of achievement. I only want that the 
flicker and gleam of artificial lights shall 
not dull in us the art of “looking up [ 
the Father of Lights and Mercies.” 


Qa 
ATING raw vegetables is one way 
to get the vitamines and the soluble 


minerals which might be lost in the cook- 
ing water. 
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August 18, 1928 


The Cotton Seed Pay Day | 


Only High Quality Seed Will Pay a Profit 
By? EUGENE BUTLER, 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


5 pews enterprising cotton grower can 
get an extra payday by producing and 
selling really high quality seed but should 
not attempt to do so unless he is willing 
to take pains to pro- 
duce pure seed and 
keep it pure. 

There are already 
enough cotton seed 
bootleggers on the 
market. By selling 
gin-run seed under 
popular. variety 
names, these folks 
are doing their share 
to cut down the acre 
yields of cotton and thus increase the 
cost of production. If anyone thinks he 
can make a permanent success by imitat- 
ing the unscrupulous methods of these 
fakers, he is in for a sharp disappoint- 
ment. These folks exist on their new 
orders. But the “suckers” who buy from 
them are getting scarcer each year, be- 
cause farmers are rapidly learning the 
value of good seed 
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EUGENE BUTLER 


fact, there may be some crossing between 
fields a quarter or a half mile apart. A 
barrier of 25 to 50 rows of corn or some 
other crop should be used to protect the 
plot. It is also best, in order that there 
may be no possibility of mixing, that 
the planting of the increase field be in 
clean land where no cotton was planted 
the preceding year and where there were 
no volunteer or holdover plants. The 
land should be fertile so that a large 
quantity of seed will be produced. Fur- 
thermore, wide spacing of the plants is 
advisable so that each plant may have 
an opportunity to show its true colors. 


Points to Keep in Mind 
EW selections of plants should be 
made from this patch for planting 
next year’s seed patch. The rest of the 
seed can be used in planting the farmer’s 
own crop and for sale to others. 

This method of producing cotton seed 
for planting purposes is simple, and does 
not make rapid improvement of a variety 

possible. The farm- 








and the people 
from whom it may 
be obtained. 


There are several ” UM, 
different grades 
of cotton seed. 
Some of it if reg- 
istered or certified 
under state laws 
and, of course, is 
the best that money 
can buy. The sup-- 
ply of this sort of 
seed, however, is 
very small. There is 
a much larger sup- 
ply of seed which 
is not approved by 
the state, and yet 
because of its .pro- 


tling when we 
week’s pay day 
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and constructive I answered, 
breeders it is en- g. 





tirely reliable. Then \W 


Pay Day Pete 


yum,” 
Pete and out he went whis- 


offered as he turned back. “Yes, 


—\ er who follows it 
should first of all 
become familiar 
with the best varie- 
ties in his. terri- 
tory and he should 
choose the one that 
has the qualities 


said Pay Day 


told him next 
article would be 
about jams, jel- 


lies, preserves which are most 
and things like popular in his sec- 
that. “You just tion. If the farm- 
get Susie inter- ers in his section 
ested enough to wish large yields 


because the buy- 
ers do not pay for 
staple, he should 
make yield the 
prime considera- 
tion. Starting 
with a good variety 
the pay day come it is possible to 
catching his maintain or slowly 
improve it by 
J means of mass, se- 


put ’em up and 
I think I can ar- 
range so she 
won't have any 
worry about sell- 
ing them,” Pete 














we have cotton 
seed produced by reliable farmers, which 
is not as good as that produced by the 
skilled plant breeder, but is far superior 
to the great volume of gin-run or boot- 
leg seed that floods the market each 
year. 


Many of our farmers have not yet 
reached the point at which they are will- 
ing to pay the price that the best of seed 
brings. Since this is true, there is a de- 
mand for the medium priced good seed 
such as many of our more intelligent 
farmers are in position to grow. 


Mass Selecting Cotton Seed 
S IN seed corn production, the method 
* that most farmers must use in pro- 
ducing cotton seed for planting purposes 
'S mass selection. The cotton grower 
who wishes to follow this method goes 
Into his field after there are a few open 
bolls on nearly every stalk, and tags a 
large number of those he considers best. 
¢ has in mind a definite type of plant, 
and he holds to that type each year. Af- 
ter all the bolls on the tagged stalks are 
open they are picked and ginned so there 
will be no mixing with other seed. This 
tan be done with a hand gin or by feed- 
ing the cotton by hand into one gin of 
a large ginnery and catching the seed on 
the floor in front of the gin. 
These seed should be planted the fol- 
owing year in a seed patch isolated from 
other varieties of cotton as far as con- 


Moreen Cotton is pretty largely self- 
ertilized. It does not cross freely like 
corn, anc 


1 yet there is some crossing be- 
vo varieties a few yards apart 
should be guarded against. In 


tween ty 
which 


lection. Two or 
three or our most popular varieties have 
been developed in just this way. 

I do not have the space to discuss the 
qualities the grower should have in mind 
in selecting the plants in the field. But 
the following are points to be considered :— 

1. They should have a good quantity 
of well-formed bolls. Of course, the kind 
of boll depends more or less on the va- 
riety, but over most of the South the 
big bolled cottons have proved their val- 
ue, and plants bearing bolls which are 
large, storm-resistant, and yet fairly easy 
to pick should be selected. 

2. The plants should set their fruit 
early in order to.escape weevil damage. 
Varieties that open their bolls first are 
not necessarily the most productive un- 
der weevil conditions. This is not the 
only kind of earliness desired. The time 
between squaring and setting of the boll 
should be short. The very earliest plants 
in the field are usually low in production. 
The primary or vegetative branches 
should be close to the ground, and should 
not be too long and numerous. These 
branches may be distinguished from the 
fruiting branches as they do not bear 
any bolls on the main stem, but have 
fruiting branches which grow from them 
which produce the fruit. The fruiting 
branches do not produce any other 
branches. The fruiting branches should 
be low on the plant. The joints on the 
main stem and _ vegetative branches 
should be close together, and the fruiting 
limbs should grow on successive joints. 


3. The lint should be uniform in length 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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Ask yourself 


‘How good 
is the 


ignition? 









Cash f.o.b. fact 
$5 8.50 for 2 hp. with pant f 
neto, 3 hp. with magneto $101.00, 


6 hp. with magneto $153.00 
(Add freight to your town) 


xX engine may have everything 
else—but without dependable 
ignition it cannot be dependable. The 
vital spot of any engine is the mag- 
neto! 

Therefore, before you buy—sat- 
isfy yourself as to the magneto. And 
be sure to investigate the Fairbanks- 
Morse ‘‘Z’’ Engine. For the type “‘“R”’ 
Magneto on the ‘‘Z’’ Engine produ- 
ces a spark which is hotter, that ig- 
nites the most sluggish fuel in all 
kinds of weather. A spark that lit- 
erally compels fuel combustion and 





More profit when 


you use this 
Feed Grinder 


Ground feed fattens ani- 





mals faster and without 
waste. Dairy stock is more 
productive when feed is 
ground previously to feed- 
ing. 

Fairbanks-Morse Ham- 
mer Type Feed Grinder 
reduces any type and size 
of feed to any desired 


which adds immeasurably to de- 
pendable engine service. 

Moisture-nroof, dust-proof, oil- 
proof—no adverse operating condi- 
tions can impair its ability to de- 
liver a hot, flaming spark. 


mone cell Don’t overlook the “‘Z’’ Engine 
'o. i s for years. ° 
ABR and its magneto! Use the coupon now 





to secure full information. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
“7 ENGINES 


F 




















--—— Gee -— — - - — — —- - - - — -(F85))--------------- --------— 
| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Dept. 8361 | 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
I Without obligation please send full information on: (_] **Z”" Engines ([] Feed Grinders : 
{ 
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StopSoil Washi 
Dochic our Cror STER / 








TERRACING sloping fields to prevent 
soil-washing —and to conserve moisture —is 
the way farmers everywhere make their 
farms produce more— pay more! Keep 
our rich top soil at home! Save expensive 
ertilizer! Make thin, worthless acres grow 


full crops! 
The MARTIN is the Terracing Tool. No [> 


Yield from % acre one season of MAR- 
TIN-Terraced land often pays for this 
splendid tool. Also makes ditches—cleana 
ditches—makes roads. 2 Types—V-shaped 
and flat-bottom. Horses or tractor. SOLD 
0 DAYS’ TRIAL, Send for free 
catalog. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO. 
Box 3031 Owensboro, Ky. 


ela 


The great farm builder 


cogs nor levers. Low priced. Termsif wanted. 
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|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 
N ONDAY, August 20.—Salt added 

to the water when washing two- 
tone dresses will help to prevent the col- 
ors running into one another. 

Tuesday, August 
21.—Before making 
jelly invest in some 
doll tumblers. When 
there is just a little 
jelly left in the ket- 
te, fll { or 2 of 
these little glasses. 
They make charm- 
ing bits of color 
when unmolded on a 
platter of sliced meat 
or used as a garnish in other ways. 

Wednesday, August 22.—Old safety 
razor blades with a single edge are use- 
ful for ripping seams and for cleaning 
paint from windows. 





Thursday, August 23—Tea or coffee 
should be taken from the cup and not the 
spoon. When not in use the spoon is 
placed on a saucer. For beverages the 
spoon is used only for stirring and tast- 
ing. 

Friday, August 24.—Down-at-the-heel 
shoes are likely to give that ‘“down-at- 
the-heel” feeling; they throw the feet 
into an unnatural position that puts a tir- 
ing strain on leg and back muscles. They 
should be repaired as soon as they begin 
to lose their shape. 

Saturday, August 25.—Try this recipe 
for your Sunday cake :— 


Ice Cream Cake.—One-half cup butter, 2 
cups sugar, 1 cup milk, 3 cups flour, 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder, whites 4 eggs, vanilla. 
Put butter in bowl and cream by working 
with a wooden spoon until soft and creamy; 
then add sugar gradually and continue beat- 
ing. Add flour, which has been sifted with 
baking powder two or three times, and milk 
alternately. Fold in egg whites which are 
beaten stiff, and add vanilla. Bake in layers 
and put between layers and on top ice cream 
frosting. 

Ice Cream Frosting.—Three cups sugar, 
1 cup water, % teaspoon cream of tartar, 
whites of 3 eggs, few grains salt. Chopped 
nuts and raisins may be added if desired. 
Put sugar, water and cream of tartar in a 
smooth graniteware saucepan, bring to boil- 
ing point and let boil wntil syrup will spin 
a thread when dropped from tip of spoon. 
Pour gradually while beating constantly on 
whites of eggs, beaten until stiff, and continue 
the beating until mixture is of right con- 
sistency to spread. Put one-half of the mix- 
ture in a bowl and add salt, raisins, nut 
meats. Use fruit mixture between layers and 
frost top and sides with remaining mixture. 


Sunday, August 26.—Happiness pro- 
duces happiness. Enjoyment may be cul- 
tivated and is, after all, largely a condi- 
tion of habit. No process of culture is 
so admirable as that which fosters the 
habit of sunny enjoyment. 





| SUMMER SALADS | 


ALADS at this time of the year ap- 

peal most when the ingredients are 
chiefly crisp, uncooked vegetables bright 
with red slices of tomato or whole rad- 
ishes, set off by glistening bits of green 
pepper or watercress, which contrast 
well with the paler shades of lettuce, en- 
dive, sliced cucumbers or celery. Winter 
salads must often be made partly of can- 
ned vegetables and fruit and with them 
the tendency is to serve a rich mayon- 
naise dressing. There is a feeling of de- 
lightful freshness and daintiness about 
summer salads, with their gay colors, 
crisp texture and the zest_of a plain 
French dressing. - 





No rules for combining these salads 
can be given. Put together a little of 
this, a little of that—whatever you can 
get. Use some of any green from time 
to time, with watercress for its peppery 


tang, chopped celery for its flavor and 
crisp texture and now and then a few 
slices of cucumber. Those who _ like 
onion may include it in the form of 
large shaved rings or as whole green 
onions with two or three inches of stem. 


Radishes are often cut in such a way 
that the red skin turns back in points 
when soaked in cold water suggesting 
petals. Grated raw carrot brightens up 
a green salad and adds to the supply of 
vitamines for which the dish is especially 
valuable. Turnip may be used the same 
way. 

The Bureau of Home Economics tells 
how to make French dressing. Use the 
following proportions and make any 
amount you need :— 

French Dressing.—One-half teaspoon salt, 
a few grains cayenne, paprika if desired, 2 
tablespoons vinegar, 6 tablespoons oil. Add 
vinegar sparingly and beat the ingredients 
together until they are well blended. If you 
have a cruet or other bottle with a tight 
stopper you can keep French dressing on 
hand all the time, simply shaking the bottle 
vigorously when ready to use it. Many 
people like a tablespoon of chopped pickle 
added to French dressing for a salad of this 
type. If you use it, add it just at serving 
time, 


Here is a good list of salad combina- 
tions, prepared by Dr. Martha Manning, 
home refrigerating expert :— 

1. Chopped chicken with celery. 

2. Shrimp with cucumbers. 

3. Salmon with cucumbers and hard-boiled 
eggs. 

4. Tuna with apple, celery and pickles. 


5. Lobster with celery, tomatoes, and shred- 
ded lettuce. 

6. Cooked lima beans, onions, celery, and 
pimiento. 

7. Cream cheese balls with pineapple. 

8. Potatoes with hard-boiled eggs, pickles, 
and lettuce. 

9. Eggs stuffed on slice of tomato. 

10. Cabbage, co- ; 
conut and marsh- FF Me 
mallow. 

11. Tomatoes 
with cheese balls 
and watercress. 

12. Vegetablesin 
separate groups— 
peas, diced beets, 
carrots, diced po- 
tatoes, string 
beans, shredded 
cabbage and cau- 
liflower. 

13. Apples, cel- 
ery, and _ coco- 
nut. 

14. Bananas rolled in roasted peanuts. 

15. Bananas, raisins, and chopped nuts. 

16. Tomatoes stuffed with pineapple and 
nuts. 


17. Orange sections, strawberries, cherries, 
or cheese balls rolled in nuts. 


18. Grapefruit, celery, and green peppers. 


19. Grapefruit with orange sections and 
date strips served in star shape. 


| PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
| INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS _ 


The Potato Chip Lady 


MB&>: T. C. Anderson of Ninety-Six, 
i S. C., clothes her family with po- 
tato chips. The Wolf of Hard Times 
may haunt the door of the cotton farmer 
but if he parks at the Anderson home- 
stead, he gets a whiff of potato chips 
and slinks away because an air of. pros- 
perity pervades the place. 





Mrs. Anderson uses an average of 100 
pounds of Irish potatoes a week. The 
amount of potato chips made each day 
varies but she has cooked as many as 25 
gallons. They sell for fifty cents a gal- 
lon or seven and one half cents a pack- 
age. Mrs. Anderson supplies most of the 
larger grocery stores of Greenwood. 
While the greater part of her trade is in 





South Carolina, they have gone as far as 
New Jersey. 

Mrs. Anderson’s equipment for hand- 
ling her potatoes on such a large scale 
does not involve an elaborate array of 
machines and utensils. She declares that 
“hand done potato chips are like hand- 
made laces in comparison to machine 
made ones.” 


During a recent visit to Mrs. Ander- 
son’s home she showed me just how the 
gentle art of chipping the lowly spud is 
done. The simplest of hand slicers is 
used. It looks like a toy washboard and 
has a flat blade in the center. She rubs 
the peeled potato over this blade and the 
almost paper thin slices drop through a 
slit in the board, into a pan of cold 
water over which the slicer has been 
placed. The virtue of the water is that 
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SUMMER SALAD WITH FRENCH DRESSING 


it rinses off the surplus starch which, if 
allowed to go into the frying oil makes 
it foam. This extra starch would also 
absorb fat and so make the chips greasy. 


The slices are taken from the water, 
laid a moment on a clean cheesecloth and 
dropped, a few at a time, into old- 
fashioned iron frying pans filled with hot 
oil. The slices are not allowed to crowd 
each other and are gently turned until 
they have achieved that pale brown 
crispness so important to the successful 
potato chip. A too-dark brown sends 
any such unfortunate chip into the dis- 
card. As soon as the chips have finished 
frying they are skimmed out, spread on 
a paper to drain, salted and then put into 
waxed paper bags. 

“T love to do it,” Mrs. Anderson said. 
“T don’t know what makes it so inter- 
esting but it’s like a game. I never used 
to enjoy cooking and, here I am, making 
a living that way. Isn’t it strange how 
things do come about?” she laughed. 


“IT began the work three years ago 
when potato chips had just become popu- 
lar. The industry was begun by Mrs. J. 
M. McCown, sister of Miss Janie Rob- 
erts, former home demonstration agent. 
Mrs. McCown moved to Florida and left 
me the business. I took it in fear and 
trembling. I did not believe I could make 


potato chips as good as hers were. But 
the orders did not decrease and now the 
business has grown even larger. I hope 
to extend it still more.” 

“Do you grow your own potatoes?” 

“For the past two years,” was the re- 
ply, “our potato crop has been a failure 
but I’m going to try again.” 

The largest potatoes are chosen as 
women generally prefer the large wafer- 
like slices. When asked if men cared as 
much for chips as the women do, she 
said she believed they did. 

In addition to belonging to two mis- 
sionary societies and the Parent-Teacher 
Association, Mrs. Anderson is chairman 
of the committee on agriculture in the 
State Council of Farm Women. 


MISS MARGARET WRIGHT. 


TWO FAVORITES AND ; 
| 





HOW TO GET THEM 


WO products extensively grown 
in the home gardens and wide- 
ly canned, both for home use and 
4 for sale, are figs and pimientos. 
* The water-bath canner may be 
used for both of these—that is, a 
wash boiler or other vessel with a 
tight fitting cover, equipped with 

a rack or false bottom. 


Canned Figs.—The “hot pack’ is 
used for figs. By the “hot pack” is 
meant cooking the food partly or en- 
tirely before putting it into cans or 
g jars and then filling them boiling hot. 
& The hot pack is not in itself a meth- 
od of canning, but a method of filling 
containers. It is the processing that 
follows that insures safe keeping. 

Figs are usually preferred in a rich- 
er syrup than that generally used for 
canning fruits. For this reason they 
are more nearly preserved than a can- 
ned product. Sprinkle 1 cup baking 
soda over 6. quarts 
sound, firm figs, and add 
1 gallon boiling water. 
Allow figs to stand in 
this bath 5 minutes. 
Drain and rinse thor- 
oughly. Bring 2 quarts 
medium syrup to the 
boiling point and add the 
well-drained figs. Medi- 
um syrup is made by 
cooking together 1 cup 
of sugar and 2 cups of 
water. Allow the figs to 
boil gently in this syrup 
until clear, usually about 
1 hour. Remove the fruit 
carefully, pack hot in hot 
containers, fill with boiling syrup, and process 
immediately containers of all sizes for 5 min- 
utes in boiling water. 


Canned Pimientos.—The fruit of pimiento 
peppers has very thick flesh, tough skin, and 
is comparatively smooth and free from ridges. 
They should be ripe, sound, and have no 
bruises. Use only whole peppers. The skin 
separates if they are exposed to dry heat, as 
in roasting, or if immersed in hot cooking 
oil. Either dip them in hot cooking oil 
(290° F.) for 2 or 3 minutes, or place in @ 
very hot oven (450° F.) for 6 or 8 minutes. 
Cool quickly by dipping in cold water and 
the skins should come off readily. They are 
then soft and pliable and are folded into 
cans after removing stems and seed cores. 
No liquid is added since processing brings 
out a thick liquor which almost covers them 
in the can. Add % teaspoon salt to each 
pint. Process pint glass jars 40 minutes 12 
boiling water, and No. 1 or No. @ tin cans 
for 30 minutes. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 











Photo by U. S. D. A. 
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RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat 
| Sparel ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and siz¢ 
of pattern wanted. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the mis’ 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and we 
short woman should wear. Send today } 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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| SPOTLESS DAY 
Preparing Clothes for the Wash 
a MUST go home now,” said Mrs. 
Phillips, regretfully preparing to 
leave the club meeting. “Tomorrow is 
wash day at our house and I must put the 
clothes to soak.” 
“Clothes to soak!” echoed Mrs. Hines. 
“That’s one messy job that I’m glad I 
don’t have any more.” 





“How do you avoid it?” asked several 
of the women eagerly. 

“Well, I used to think that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to soak the clothes over 
night. Then, when I bought my power 
washing machine I received a_ booklet 
of directions with it. Imagine my joy to 
find that it said that long soaking was 
not needed for good results. I go over 
the clothes carefully and take out any 
stains that ordinary washing will not re- 
move. Then I give everything a prelim- 
inary dip in cool water before plunging 
them into hot water. This is very nec- 
essary because many stains are set if put 
directly into hot water.” 

“But isn’t that cold dip as much trou- 
ble as the old soaking?’ someone asked. 

“No, because Ido it this way. I fill 
my washing machine with cool water, 
add soap in the same proportion as for 
the hot wash, and run the machine for 5 
or 10 minutes. Then I empty it, put in 
hot water and soap, and run for about 15 
or 20 minutes. Of course, I could soak 
the clothes for a few minutes in cool 
water in a tub and then run them through 
the wringer into the machine, but for 
badly soiled clothes the method I follow 
is ideal.” 


|THE CONTEST PRIZE WINNER | 


HE judges nearly went distracted 

with hunger so alluring were all the 
good things to eat in the contest letters 
on “What Shall We Have for Dinner 
Today.” Hundreds of the letters were 
so unusually splendid that the judges de- 
clared it hard to select the winner. The 
prize, however, was finally awarded Miss 
Beatrice Cox, Wayne County, North 
Carolina; and to Mrs. Leta A. Culbreath, 
Campbell County, Georgia, they gave 








second place; to Mrs. L. R. Murphy, 
Cameron County, Texas, third place. 
Since we can give but the one prize 
we are sending a token of excellence to 
the winners of second and third places. 


The Prize Letter 


AM sending you a dinner menu with 
one recipe. 
MENU 
Fruit cocktail 
Fricassee chicken with brown gravy 
Boiled rice Creamed peas 
Hot sour milk biscuit 
Apple and cabbage salad 
Lemon meringue pie 
Iced tea 

Apple and Cabbage Salad.—Two cups cab- 
bage, 1 large red apple, lettuce. 

Sour Cream Dressing.—Two_ tablespoons 
viregar, 1 egg, 1 cup sour cream, %4 teaspoon 
salt, 4% cup cottage cheese, dash pepper. 

Soak cabbage in cold water until crisp and 
shred; add apple cut in small cubes; com- 
bine salad dressing and serve on lettuce. 

To make dressing, beat egg, add sour 
cream, salt and pepper. Stir into vinegar, 
which should be boiling. Let it reach boil- 
ing point again and cool. Stir in cottage 
cheese. 


Honorable Mention 


INCE we have not space for the let- 

ters, we are publishing the names of 
those whose letters were especially good. 
Perhaps sometime in the near future we 
can publish some of the excellent and 
practical recipes contained in them. 
Names and counties are given. 


North Carolina 

Mrs. Arthur Currin, Granville; Miss Re- 
becea A. Reid, Iredell; Mrs. C, E. Julian, Ran- 
dolph; Mrs. R. A. McCullen, Sampson; Mrs. 
J. C. Bell, Alexander; Mrs. C. D. Overcash, 
Cabarrus; Mrs. W. H. Boland, Orange; Mrs. 
A. B. Davis, Wayne; Mrs. W. S. Covington, 
Anson; Mrs. A. P. Rowe, Wake; Mrs. H. G. 
Walters, Columbus; Mr. L. R. Charles, Davie; 
Mrs. Bertha Dixon, Alamance; Mrs. Grady 
P. Whitaker, Chatham; Mrs. A. L. Nance, 
Surry; Mrs. Mary Nance, Surry; Mrs. B. C. 
Brock, Davie. 

South Carolina 

Mrs. R. B. Thompson, Spartanburg; Mrs. 
J. E. Ballenger, Oconee; Mrs. C. T. Carson, 
Greenwood; Mrs. T. D. Robeson, Chesterfield; 
Mrs. J. M. Brice, York. 

Virginia 

Miss Gladys Lumsden, Bedford; Mrs. H. L. 
Powell, Brunswick; Mrs. Bernard Warren, 
Mecklenburg; Mrs. M. D. Haden, Albemarle; 
Mrs. R. E. L. Aylor, Albemarle; Mrs. Alice 
M. Pittman, Norfolk; Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, 
Nottoway; Mrs. V. J. Miller, Augusta; Mrs. 
B. Florence Crist, Rockingham. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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3184—A Dainty Afternoon Dress.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. Every girl going away to 
school this fall will want a dress of 
this type for afternoon and party 
Wear, especially if it is made up in 
figured piece of georgette, chiffon, 
or voile. 

3%66—Looking Slender.—The pattern comes 
In sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 23% yards of 40-inch 

a 


a 























material with % yard of 20-inch con- 

trasting. 
2806—Typically Summer Sports.—The pat- 

tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. Another dress for the high 
school or college girl. Plain or 
printed linen, indianhead or gingham 
can be used very nicely with this 
type dress for any of them will stay 
in pleat well and that is the main 
trimming of the dress. 
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AN OPEN MIND 
TO NEW IDEAS 






































A session of the 
New Devices 
Committee of 
General Motors. 


HERE are more than 1,000 engineers in General 

Motors; and more than twenty years of specialized ex- 
perience lie behind the engineering staffs responsible for 
Cadillac, LaSalle, Buick, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 
Chevrolet and Fisher Bodies. It is natural that important 
inventions and improvements are developed by them. 

But thousands of alert intelligences all over the world are 
busy with thoughts about automobiles, and to any one of 
them an idea may come that is well worth while. 

So General Motors has its New Devices Committee which 
meets at frequent periods. It includes the head of the Patent 
Department, the directors of the Research Laboratories and 
Proving Ground and representatives of the car divisions. 

Out of the thousands of ideas and suggestions laid before it 
every year, relatively few can be finally adopted. General 
Motors cars must be built for service in Siberia as well as in 
American cities, and amid the rarefied air of mountain peaks 
as well as on the burning sands of deserts. Many ideas that 
appear practical under local conditions fall down before the 
requirements of universal use. Many suggestions, of course, 
have been previously considered and found impracticable. 

Though the percentage of usable ideas is small, the Com- 
mittee meets always with enthusiasm. It is part of the ma- 
chinery of constant improvement in General Motors. So 
long as this spirit of improvement persists, an organization 
must keep growing; for, however old it may be in years, it 
will be always youthful in mind. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


i 4 car for every purse and purpose ve 
CHEVROLET »* PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND »* BUICK 
LaSALLE »* CADILLAC * All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS »* YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Automatic Refrigerator » DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 





















































TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N. B.C. 
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[ WHAT DOES SCHOOL DO? | 








HI. Increases Our Earning Power 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 

There is a popular slogan today 
which says “Teach your dollars to. have 
more sense.” We might very well turn 
the saying around and say “Teach your 
sense and have more dollars.” 

Have you ever heard the word “com- 
petition”? If you haven’t ask your dic- 
tionary about it. I wish that you might 
meet several young fellows with whom 
I am acquainted who early in their high 
school careers decided they had enough 
education and went to work. Today they 
are back at their studies again—eager to 
get every bit of training possible. Why? 
Competition became too strong for 
them. In competition with trained minds 
and hands, they discovered they couldn't 
earn a satisfactory living. They couldn’t 
make as much money as they had 
thought because they didn’t have those 
tools to work with which we talked of 
last week and the week before. They were 
trying to build fine houses with only 
hammers and saws. 

I shouldn’t like for you ever to come 
to think of an education merely as a 
means of making more money, nor would 
I have you believe either that simply “go- 
ing to school” or “going to college” will 
immediately entitle you to a magnificent 
income ever after. What I do hope you 
will realize in time, however, is that 
only by making yourself “fit for some- 
thing” will you ever be able to make a 
decent and comfortable living. 

You have perhaps seen these statistics 
before but they are still of interest: 
Figures based upon the earnings of thou- 
sands of people show that the man with 
only common school training may expect 
to earn in his life $45,000; the high 
school graduate can expect to earn 
$78,000; and the college man or woman 
will earn $150,000. 

Next week I want us to talk to- 
gether about what I consider the largest 
of all values of a real education. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER NUNN. 





THE MOST INTERESTING TEST 
I EVER PASSED | 


I Pass the Trailing Test 
(First Prize Letter) 





WAS curing tobacco that morning. 

The tobacco barn is about fifty yards 
from the house and communication is 
naturally easy between them. I heard 
Mother shout and tell me that she wanted 
me to watch the cow while she went to 
pick beans for dinner. (Mother was the 
one going to pick the beans). 

That started it. I continued caring 
for the heat in the barn and casting my 
eye occasionally toward the low land in 
front of the house where the cow was 
feeding. 

You know how cows are. Well, this 
is that sort of a cow. She soon got 
restless and I had to shoo her back from 
the cornfields and tobacco patch. In- 
stead of going back to her feeding as 
she should have done, she stuck her head 
away up in the air and lit out across 
the woods. I ran down the road expect- 
ing her to go around the hog pasture to 
the pea field as she had already sneaked 
down there once that morning. 

She didn’t. I looked and listened. No 
cow. Suddenly it occurred to me that 
she might have gone right on across the 
swamp. That would never do. I rushed 


a sh nn rat erin Sterne miter 


back to the bottom and took her trail. 
follow at first. I fol- 
lowed it confidently. Right in the mid- 
dle of a huckleberry thicket it disap- 
peared. I circled frantically until I 
found a telltale broken twig. I was on 
the track again. Away I went. 

For the next half mile the trail led 
across an oak ridge. If you have ever 
seen an oak ridge with carpet moss cov- 
ering the ground you know what a time 
I had. Twice I lost the tracks complete- 
ly but relocated them by careful circling 
each time. Across a tobacco field and 
back into the swamp I was led. Finally 
I merged upon a little farm road just 
before I reached the run of the swamp. 
The trail followed the road across the 
ford. As the water was two feet deep 
or more I chose to cross it on a wire 
fence which I saw a few yards up the 
run. But the fence chose not to hold me 
up. The thing I hated so badly about 
it, it waited to make up its mind until | 
wag over the deepest place of the water. 
I splashed on through after that and 
caught the cow a hundred yards farther. 


It was easy to 


As I led her back toward the water |! 
had an inspiration. I would ride her 
across the water. I climbed aboard and 
che started. The disastrous part was that 
she went so fast she ran clear out from 
under me and I couldn’t remain up in the 
air. I certainly was hot! And then I 
remembered. I had just passed the 
Trailing Test. Ain’t it a grand and—but 
somebody said that before, I believe. 

LUTHER CLARK, GC, LSC. 

Horry County, S. C. 


Trailed Comrades to Hiding Place 
(Second Prize Letter) 


Test 10, Third Degree.—Learn the trail signs 
so that you will be able to trail at least a 
mile on any kind of ground in any direction, 
and so that you can mark your trail in such 
a way that it can be correctly followed by 
any brother Lone Scouts who have taken this 
test. 


WE WERE four strong in camp: 
'Y Duke, Harry, Jim, and myself. The 
day had been well spent practicing dif- 
ferent tests of the degrees. Harry sud- 
denly mentioned that we ought to prac- 
tice the tenth test of the third degree 
before it got too late in the day. All of 
the rest of us agreed so we prepared for 
the test. Harry and Jim, who had not 
passed the test told Duke and me to fol- 
low them. We agreed. The course de- 
cided upon was in the woods surrounding 
camp. Jim had five pieces of paper which 


he said he would drop at different inter- 
vals so that we would know that we were 
on the trail and when the last one was 
found they would be hiding somewhere 
near. 

Jim and Harry started off and we gave 
them about ten minutes’ start and then 
we began to trail them. We went grop- 
ing through bushes and trees, all the 
time trying to keep the trail. Sometime 
we would get plum off the trail but three 
rocks placed upon one another showed 
us the trail again. There would be slight- 
ly bent grasses and blazed trees denoting 
that we were still on the trail. O that 
trail! Gee, we felt good when we found 
that first piece of paper. It seemed that 
we had gone miles. After finding that 
first piece of paper our hopes were re- 
vived and so we set off with renewed 
energy. Through bushes and_ thickets, 
through lanes and by-paths we went, and 

















ETTER START — 

YOUR SPRINT IF 
YOU WOULD FINISH 
YOUR SUMMER SCOUT 
WORK meee atTonens. 


LONG Low! 
finally we found the last piece of paper. 
On crossing an old fence we found Jim 
and Harry hidden in a clump of bushes, 
laughing at our previous antics. 


After we had rested a bit we decided 
to let Harry and Jim take a dose of their 
own medicine so we started off on a 
well mapped trail. We made the trail 
so that we finally ambled back to camp 
and you ought to have seen those two 
lads when they finally put in at camp 
all exhausted but satisfied that they had 
passed the test. 

WALTER TOMLINSON. 

Eastland County, Texas. 








| SUMMER SCOUTING 





“OOD old summer time with its swim- 
fishing, camping, and other 
outdoor activities is fast drawing to a 


ming, 








HAVE with the consent 


$ of my parents or guardian, taken the 

: following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 3 
$ read and understand :— 

7 3 4 
; “On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 

bd and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To help 
, other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, $§ 
2 mentally awake, and morally straight.” , 
4 Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership : 

as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 

4 Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. This 
- membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; § 
4 to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SCOUT, the National Official 7 
Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, “Along 3 
Q the Lone Scout Trail”; and to all the privileges of the Boy Scout or- 2 
ganization. (Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) ¢ 
4 
EI ener nt ee nk SUE, Cy A I ak te et Ep ha ER a BR 2 
; (Print your name and address plainly) $ 
3 Nationality ...scccccccccvceusccveserccccse CROP. bin ok uds ves ats sank8000 ROR conaniandecandecs * 

ENR’ MEA. oi s'cadveck boc amanseanone tethers PO Bae. 5. oe, cet. sican canes BPD, Wosvcesesce 
4 
G TOWN, .cccccescccvccvencscrccecsecvnes OMMGEG xcvsncsaccisncsshessonesanaas URE. tsaktonsences : 
> ‘ 
2 ce en Be REET OC MRE TRS er AE NES fo ARE v2 in, CN ee ee 9 ee ae ; 
, Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS ‘ 
2 RALEIGH, N. C. , 
4 2 





SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 
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The Progressive Farmer 


close. The best. season for scouting 
going, going, going, and we look arowil 


to see what we haven’t done that can 
now be done. Glorious dreams are aj)t 
to be shattered, goals unreached, and 


beautiful plans needlessly broken, all be- 
cause of careless thoughtlessness. If you 
lack a little in your degrees, get busy 
and finish them now. Every day, hour, 
and minute counts. It’s practically 
race with time, so don’t wait until next 
summer to win the LSD. Do it now. | 
did. THEODORE E. TINDELL, 
Binfield, Tennessee. LSD ~@3) 





|__NEWS OF THE CONTEST | 





B* ORGANIZING a local tribe, 
Worth Helms steps into fourth plac: 
in the Booster Contest. Let’s see, 7 from 
31 leaves 24 more days to go. Who knows 
what may happen in that length of time ? 

Here’s the detailed report through 
August 7. 


Pinnell Griggs, Poplar Branch, N. C... 20 


Robley Poche, Hymiel, La. .......000000¢ 16 
Jacek Carter, ASO, - VE. 6occcciccscccves 14 
Worth Helms, Monroe, N. C. ............ 8 
Horace F. Lawson, Hohenwald, Tenn... 6 
Omer E. Collins, Botkinburg, Ark. .... 6 
Tullman Wood, Poplar Branch, N. C. 2 
Roy H. Ladd, Henagar, Ala.........:.... 2 
Ben Logan, Asien, Als. * c.ccsesiscscces 2 
M. E. Griffin, Kingsland, Ark. .......... 2 
Will W. Reese, Pittsburg, Ga. .......... 2 
Charles Wilburn, Artesia, Miss. ........ 2 


Lamar Wallis, Belden, Miss. 2 
R. C. McLean, Jr., Eagle Springs, N.C. 2 
Lona Wheeler, Brooksville, Ala. 2 
Malcolm Kemp, Sopchoppy, Fla. ........ 2 


Watch for the report next week. 





| ASK ME ANOTHER 


‘ 





| — well do you know The Pro- 

gressive Farmer Tribe? Tere are 
a few questions that will help you to 
know it better, or refresh your memory. 

1. What is the Tribe Chief’s name? 

2. Who drew the first scout page heading? 

3. Who has had the most cartoons printed 
on the scout page? 

4. What famous P. F. T. member started 
and once headed a campaign of nation-wide 
importance? 

5. Name two contests 
P. F. T. Who won each? 

6. Who were the first members of the tribe 
to win the LSB title? 

7. What is the name of the tribe’s official 
handbook? 

8. What owas the title of a full page scout 
story published in The Progressive Farmer? 

9. When was the P. F. T. organized? 

ANSWERS 

1. Alexander Nunn. 

2. T. Jordan Lee. 


sponsored by the 


3. Ralph Lineberger. 

4. Glen T. Hickman. 

5. A boosting contest and a tribe efficiency 
contest. Glen T. Hickman and the Tejas 


Indians Tribe, respectively. 

6. Charles Smith and Billy Parsons. 
7. “Along the Lone Scout Trail.” 

& “The Raccoon Tribe Goes Hiking.” 


9. October, 1925. 
GLENN MANESS (10) 
Deane, Ark. 





By R. QUILLEN——Govyright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 


—— 


WILLIE WILLIS | 








“I saw Mrs. Jones scratchin’ wien she 
left our house, an’ I bet she’s the one 
that got my fleas I had in a box.” 

“I try to have good table manners, but 
it’s hard to act like nothin’ is good enough 


to eat much of it.” ill 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 
{ By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 


l Editor, Health Department | 
H = 








J First Aid in Case of Drowning i 


EOPLE are drowned every month in 

the year, but a far greater number 
are drowned in the summer months, 
when swimming has its strongest appeal. 
There are over 
8,000 persons a year 
drowned in _ the 
United States, most 
of them during the 
summer months. 

Swimming is 
rather a harmless 
sportif people 
would only exercise 
a moderate amount 
of caution. At prac- 
tically all public swimming places, either 
inland or on the ocean, there is a life- 
saving service. At practically all boys’ 
and girls’ camps, where swimming is in- 
dulged in, there is a life-saving service. 





DR. REGISTER 


When swimming is to be part of the 
amusement, picknickers should never go 
on a picnic without a long rope and an 
inner auto tube that is blown up ready 
for use. If a person in the water is in 
distress, this tube attached to the rope can 
be thrown or carried to him in perfect 
safety. No person who cannot swim, 
should go beyond his depth in the water. 
“Better be safe than sorry.” 

A stranger to the swimming place 
should never recklessly dive into the 
water; the water may be too shallow or 
there may be logs or some other ob- 
struction that one is liable to strike. A 
great many wounds are made and necks 
broken by reckless diving. 


If you are a good swimmer, be care- 
ful, for water is an unnatural element 
for man, and if any thing goes wrong 
with his machinery, he cannot live long 
under the water. 


Swimming is a fine sport and every 
one should learn to swim. 

When a Water Accident Occurs.— 
A person rescued from the water has 
been resuscitated by artificial respira- 
tion after being under the water 15 
minutes. Efforts at resuscitation should 
never be abandoned in less than an hour. 
Warmth, friction, electricity, and hypo- 
dermic medication should all be tried, if 
possible, while artificial respiration is be- 
ing kept up. 

Do not roll the patient on a barrel. It 
is foolish and really does no good. There 
is no harm in holding the patient up by 
the heels and giving a few brisk slaps 
on the back. When a person drowns, 
there is really very little water in the 
lungs. The main thing is that he has 
ceased to breathe, and breathing must 
be kept up by artificial means until na- 
ture starts to work again. The best 
method of artificial respiration is called 
the Schafer method. It is as follows 
and is more easily done than described. 


Schafer Method of Artificial Res- 
Piration—Place the subject “flat on 
his stomach” on the ground or floor, 
with the face turned to one side and the 
hands resting beside the head. Kneel be- 
side or astride the hips of the patient. 
Rest the palms of your hands upon the 
lower ribs of the patient, then lean 
forward so that the weight of your body 
Comes upon the ribs of the patient. This 
forces air out of the patient’s chest. 
Then Straighten up and rest a few 
seconds; this permits the chest to re- 
bound and thus, automatically take in 
air. Keep repeating the above, at the 
rate of 16 to 18 times per minute. Keep 
it up until you get results; then keep it 
uP until the patient can carry on. 

Try this artificial respiration stunt as 
Practice on several people, in order that 
you may be familiar with the method 

fore you actually try it on a person 
who has been overcome in the water. It 


_ May be the means of your actually sav- 
) Ea life. 
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The Only Car in Its 
America’s Highest 


Twin Ignition motor 
12 Air Craft type spark plugs 
High compression 


Bohnalite aluminum pistons 
Unvar Struts) 


7-bearing crankshaft 


(hollow crank pins) 


Houdaille and Lovejoy shock 


absorbers 
(exclusive Nash mounting) 


Salon Bodies 


Bijur centralized chassis 
lubrication 


Torsional vibration damper 


Double-drop frame 











Field with All That 
Priced Cars Offer 


World’s easiest steering 
Short turning radius 
Longer wheelbases 


Body, rubber insulated from 
frame 


Nash-Special Design bumpers 
and bumperettes 


One-piece Salon fenders 
Clear vision front pillar posts 


All exterior metalware chrome 
plated over nickel 


Three series 
16 enclosed models 
4 wheelbase lengths 


(8592) 
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ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT 









booklet. 











801 Laurel St., 














A Davis Cypress Tank will 
give you an abundant supply 
of running water for every 
purpose. Costs less and lasts 
longer than tanks of other 
material. Write for our free 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 


Palatka, Fla. Ass 





Answering Ads 
that Appear in 
The Progressive 
Farmer 


means more than words. 
that you are assured of 
by getting a square deal. 





It means 
satisfaction 
e@ see to 





that. 





























Quick and easy to apply. 
Makes a smooth, flexible, 
separable joint. Protects belt 
ends. Gives long dependable 
service. 

Recommended and used by 
belt makers, agricultural col- 
leges, thresher and implement 
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ile ‘mechanic ‘and 
















Read the classified ads. They offer 
many ideas as to improving your 
poultry and livestock, tell you where 
to order your seeds, plants, seek help, 
or a position, find comforts for the 
home, etc. 

By the way, if you have anything 
you don’t need let friend neighbor 
know about it. A small classified ad 








manufacturers, and by farmers 
everywhere. Your dealer knows 
and sells Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing. Ask for it. 
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COV’T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age | § 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars | 3 
FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A. St. Louis, Mo, 


will spread the news and make some 
extra money for you. 


Address Classified Adv. Dept. 


} THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Take the No. 37 
Into Your Field— 


—Use it for flatbreaking. 

—Use it for middlebreaking. 

—Use it for cutting cotton stalks from the ridges. 

—Save money by paying for one plow that does three jobs. 
You'll like the 


John Deere No. 37 Stag Sulky 


It has three types of bottom 
equipment — flatbreaker, mid- 
dlebreaker and sweep. Each of 
these does good work and is easy 
to attach or remove. It’s easier on the mules. 

The John Deere No. 37 doés Weight of plow and driver rolls 
better work than a “walker’’ on the light draft bearings of 
works uniformly at depth set three wheels. 


— there are no uneven furrows. 
And, remember, you ride while 
you work, 


Free Booklet tells all the facts. Write for your copy to 
John Deere, Moline, Illinois. Ask for Booklet JC= 435 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











































IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 2 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
North Carolina State College 


Agriculture and Engineering 


E. C. BROOKS, LL.D., President 























The Schon of Agriculture 
The School of Education 
The School of Engineering 
The School of Scitenceand Business 
The Textile School 
The Graduate School 
EE tere ie J 








Fall Term Begins Satunier 14, 1928 





For Catalog, Entrance Blanks, etc., Write 


E. B. OWEN, 
STATE COLLEGE STATION 


fTeeseeue PSSeSSCE ESE! 










Registrar 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


| SOUTH CAROLINA | 


TOTAL of 53,180 people passed 

through the livestock development 
train recently operated by the Extension 
Service of Clemson College and the At- 

i lantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Fifty-one towns in 35 coun- 
ties were visited in bringing 
home to the people the ad- 
visability ‘of diversification 
in farming, with livestock 

J as-an important element. 
County farm agents declare that farm- 
ers are already seeking closer cooperation 
with them and calling for further aid in 
putting into operation many new _ ideas 
gathered from the train. 


Il 


New Horticulture Chief. — Clemson 
College has a new chief horticulturist. 
Prof. R. A. McGinty recently arrived 
and took up his duties in directing all 
horticultural work including experimen- 
tal, extension, and teaching. A native of 
Alabama, with excelent educational train- 


ing at Birmingham-Southern College, 
Auburn, Washington University, and 


Cornell University, Prof. McGinty has 
had also fine experience. He comes to 
Clemson from Colorado Agricultural 
College, where he served for 15 years. 
Prof. A. M. Musser, who has.been acting 
horticulturist for some time since the 
resignation of Prof. C. C. Newman, long 
chief of the division and now carrying 
on other important work at the college, 
has resumed his former duties as asso- 
ciate horticulturist in charge of research 
work. 
Ill 

Poultry Breeders Meet in Sumter.— 
The third annual Poultry Farmers’ Field 
Day for South Carolina poultrymen will 
be held in Sumter on August 22. J. J. 
Whilden, of Sumter, president of the 
South Carolina Poultry Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, has plans for an excellent pro- 
gram and expects the attendance to ex- 
ceed that of the other gatherings, inter- 
est in poultry raising having greatly in- 
creased. 

IV 

New State Jersey Record.—Oxiord’s 
Combination Lou, a purebred Jersey 
owned by Glenwood Farm, Spartanburg, 
has broken the state junior four-year-old 
record by producing in a 365-day test 
707.43 pounds of butterfat and 14,754 
pounds of milk. Lou won the silver medal 
for production as a senior two-year-old. 
In her recent test she produced 72.46 
pounds of butterfat in one month. 


| NORTH CAROLINA 





PINHE eighteenth annual meeting of the 
l North Carolina Forestry Association 
will be held at Goldsboro, September 19 
to 21, according to announcement by R. 
W. Graeber, secre- 
tary. Among those 
scheduled to speak 
are O. Max Gard- 
ner, H. F. Seawell, 
Mark Squires, Wade 
H. Phillips, G. H. 
Collingwood, C. M. 
Warburton. 


Il 

Adding Sheep in Swain.— Farmers 
of Swain County are advised to buy 
from 5 to 10 ewes per farm in a move- 
ment begun recently by Willard R. An- 
derson, county agent. Mr. Anderson says 
sheep will give a wool crop in spring and 
a lamb crop for the summer market. They 
will live nine months on the grasses that 
grow so abundantly in the county and 
seven sheep can exist where one cow 
grazes. Since so many young men of 
the county have given up their jobs as 
laborers on public enterprises and are go- 
ing back to farming, he believes that 
sheep production will help to replace the 
cash lost by lack of the wage income. 


Short and Snappy From County 
Agents.— Here are a few live items 
caught on the fly and flashed in by coun- 
ty agents :— 

Nash.—Seventy-five per cent of the folks 
who sell regularly on the curb market at 
Rocky Mount have changed from a time to 
a cash basis in their farm operations. 

Madison.—In grass for over 50 years and 





still producing an average of 2% tons of 
cured hay per acre, is the record of a 1%- 
acre field belonging to J. S. Brown. 

Burke.—A 20 per cent increase in the yield 
of wheat was secured this season by farmers 
who topdressed with nitrate of soda. 

Rutherford.—Prizes of $250 in cash are of- 
fered by the Kiwanis Club of Rutherfordton 
to the farmers showing the greatest improve- 
ment in their farming practices. 

Pitt—J. C. Parker has built a fireproof 
combination tobacco barn and sweet potato 
curing house from concrete blocks at a cost 
of $250. 

Wilson.—The first farmers’ curb market of 
Wilson County was established July 21. 
Seven producers sold the first Saturday and 
16 the second. 

Union.—B. L. Medlin says that a good les- 
pedeza sod turned in the fall and planted to 
crops in the spring is like having money in 
the bank on your checking account. 

Jones.—Hubert Cox will make an average of 
400 more pounds of tobacco per acre on his 
five-acre demonstration because of using 
fertilizer recommended by E. Y. Floyd, to- 
bacco extension specialist, than will a neigh- 
bor who used 1,100 pounds of a commercial 
mixture. 

Gaston.—Dairymen of Gaston County will 
grow out their heifer calves, produce more 
feed, and make the county 100 per cent for 
purebred sires. 

Lenoir.—Dolomitic limestone is showing up 
well. Few fields now have “sand drown,” 
whereas a few years ago it could be easily 
found. 

Halifax.—Two applications of calcium ar- 
senate dust on the farm of R. Hunter Pope 
reduced boll weevil infestation from 22 per 
cent to practically nothing. 

Hertford.—An outbreak of hog cholera was 
controlled by vaccinating 107 animals. 

Iredeil.—N. A. Beaver harvested 10,000 
pounds of hay from 1% acres of alfalfa in 
the first two cuttings. 

Davidson.—_J. W. Lambeth harvested 3,200 
bushels of wheat, oats, barley, and rye from 
100 acres 

Anson.—J. C. Watkins has installed a ma- 
chine to milk 29 cows in one hour. 

Polk.—Forty persons recently visited the 
pasture of J. R. Sams. Hillside erosion has 
been prevented by the planting of Japan and 
Korean clovers. 


EB VIRGINIA 


b Mewes unanimous approval of the 1,500 
farm men and women who attended 
the State Farmers’ Institute was given 
the plan to create’ an Agricultural Con- 
ference Board to 
look after the in- 
terests of rural life. 
The board as _ pro- 
posed will consist 
of one representa- 
tive from each gen- 
eral farm organiza- 
tion, commodity 
buying and_ selling 
association, and ed- 
ucational and agricultural organization 
now in operation within the state. This 
is the first definite step toward the es- 
tablishment of a general farm organiza- 
tion. Every one who heard the plan 
discussed was enthusiastic over it. 


Five New Directors for Farmers’ In- 
stitute—Harmony and optimism were 
the keynotes of the final business meet- 
ing of our recent Farmers’ Institute. 
Five new members were elected to 
the board of directors, Charles 
P. McGill, of Pulaski County; R. P. 
Cocke, of James City; C. B. Feagans, of 
3edford; Frank S. Walker, of Madison; 
and W. C. Shackleford, of Albemarle. 


Farmers’ Institute Scholarship. — 
The Farmers’ Institute Scholarship was 
awarded to Miss Lillian St. Clair, of 
Giles County. Miss St. Clair will enter 
the home economics department of 


P. }. in the fall. 
IV 


Sells 875.Cars Potatoes in One Day: 

-The Eastern Shore of Virginia Pro- 
Pein Exchange broke all records for one 
day’ s sales the latter part of 











f July when 
875 cars of potatoes were sold and ship- 
ped in a single day. The previous day§ 
re cord was 683 cars. The movement, has 
been delayed by the low prices, so it is 
probable that shipments will contimue 
through most of August. The yield has 

been splendid and will average almost up 
to the wonderful yield last year of aP- 
proximately 180 bushels per acre. 
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7 install new Champion 
Spark Plugs once a year 
actually costs you nothing, as 
they quickly save their price in 
gas and oil. 


After 10,000 miles of service, 
spark plugs deteriorate, no 
matter how well made they are. 
The spark is weakened. Com- 
bustion is only partialiy com- 
plete. Unburned gas is wasted 
through the exhaust. Power is 
lost. Engine performance is 
seriously impaired. 


Even though Champions last 
longer than other plugs, a new 
set assures more complete burn- 








ing of the gas. Engine efficiency 
Is restored. Power, speed and | 
all-around performance are im- | 
Proved to an amazing degree. 


The saving in gasandoil,andthe 
freedom from repair expense, 
are so immediately obvious 
that the regular change of spark 
Plugs at least once a year be- 
comes economically sound and 
eminently practical. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 












RENTAL PLANS FOR TOBAC- | 
| CO FARMERS 


HE season is here when farmers of 

the tobacco belt are making their 
rental agreements for 1929. And as there 
seems to be a number of different forms 
of rental contracts, 
sometimes even in 
the same commun- 
ity, it has been 
thought desirable to 
call to the attention 
of the tobacco farm- 
er several forms of 
contracts, hoping 
that irom these a 
better understanding 





B. G. MOSS between landowner 
and tenant might result. 
I 


In the Old Belt there are three forms 
of rental agreements, as follows :— 


No. 1.—The landowner rents his land for 
one-fourth of all the crops made on the farm. 
He furnishes the land, wood, buildings, and 
one-fourth of all the fertilizer. 

No. 2.—The landowner rents for one-half 
of all the crops made and he furnishes land, 
wood, buildings, teams, tools, and half the 
fertilizer. 


No. 3.—The landowner rents his land for 
one-half of all the crops made and instead of 
furnishing the teams furnishes the seed and 
all the fertilizer, the tenant furnishing teams, 
tools and feed for the teams. 

Plan No. 3 is getting more popular 
each year, as both parties seem to bene- 
fit by such an arrangement. The land- 
owner, as a rule, is more liberal with 
his fertilizer, and the renter is more 
willing to use a second and even a third 
application if necessary since he has 
found that it pays him to do so, and since 
it does not cost him any more except the 
extra labor in applying it. 

In each of these three contracts the 
tenant has his own garden, cures and 
grades all the tobacco, and they market 
it jointly (unless by mutual agreement 
either party sells the crop) and then di- 
vide the proceeds. In no case is the to- 
bacco divided before it is sold. Should 
the two parties decide to haul the to- 
bacco to a distant market, the hauling 
charges, which vary from 25 cents to $1 
per hundred pounds, are taken out of the 
net returns from the sale before dividing 
up the proceeds. 

3rick, lime and flues for getting the 
tobacco barns in condition are furnished 
by the landowner, the work is done by 
the tenant. In some cases all the to- 
bacco sticks are furnished by the land- 
owner, but in most cases the timber is 
furnished by the farm and the tenant 
splits the sticks. In the case of building 
new tobacco barns the landowner is sup- 
posed to do this, or to make such an 
arrangement with his tenant as is agree- 
able to both parties. 

il 

In certain sections of Eastern North 
Carolina or the New Belt there are three 
standard rental contracts as follows :— 

No. 1.—On a 50-50 basis the landowner fur- 
nishes the teams, tools, feed for teams, and 
half the fertilizer and half the seed. 

No. 2.—The landowner turnishes all the fer- 
tilizer and seed and they divide on a 50-50 
basis. 

No. 3.—The tenant works his own teams, 
tools, and feeds his teams. The landowner 
furnishesi the land, buildings, etc., and one- 
third the fertilizer, and gets one-third of all 
crops. 

So far as I know in any of the above 
contracts the landowner furnishes the 
wood on the stump, the tenant to cut and 
haul it. The tenant does the curing of 
all the tobacco or pays for having it 
cured; also for grading and handling the 
tobacco after it is cured. 


E. G. MOSS, 
North Carolina Tobacco 
Experiment Station, Oxford. 


Editor’s Mote.—Mr. Moss has sent us 
this letter in response to a request from 
us and adds: “I should like to see this 
article bring forth some discussion with 
a view of adopting some form of rental 
agreement which will be most beneficial 
to both landlord and tenant.” We shall 
welcome concise letters on this subject. 





Has the milk 


flow 
been 


soing 
down? 


THE backbone of summer is broken. 
Nights are longer and cooler but 
it is hot at noon—and flies are still 
bad. How are the cows standing 
it? Have they lost flesh and has 
the milk flow been going down 
steadily? Cows entirely dependent 
on pasture for their feed need 
building up—especially those that 
are to freshen in the autumn. Fall 
calving cows need particular at- 
tention right now, for they are the 
ones you will depend on largely to 
keep up the size of the milk check 
until after the first of the year. 


In getting cows ready for winter 
nothing can take the place of old, 
reliable UNION GRAINS. It will put 
that highly desirable soft fat under 
the skin and make it pliable and 
the hair soft and silky. When prop- 
erly fed with UNION GRAINS cows 
are better conditioned and freshen 












UNION GRAINS 


THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 





Usrxo 82 Ration (32% 
Protein). For mixing 
with home-grown grains. 

Usixo Special Dairy Ra- 
tion (20% Protein)— 
sweetened. 


And other Usixo Rations 


(905 R) 1% 








UBIKO Dairy Service Bulletin Free 


Our new bimonthly dairy service bulletin 
will be mailed regularly to 
farmers who would like to have it. Every 
issue contains a helpful article on feeding 
or some phase of dairying by en authority 
on the subject. Address 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. J-20 


Makers of Usiko World Record Feeds 


Usixo Calf Meal 
Usiko Pig and Hog Ration 
Usiko Horse Feed 


Usrko World Record But- 
termilk Egg Mash 






























































without such troubles as retained 
afterbirth, metritis and caked 
udders. 


UNION GRAINS is such a good 
conditioner for winter because it 
is made especially for dairy cows. 
Its protein, the backbone of any 
dairy feed, comes from a variety 
of sources—dried brewers’ grains, 
dried distillers’ grains, a little from 
cottonseed, a good proportion from 
old process linseed meal and some 
from gluten feed. They keep the 
cow’s digestive system in excellent 
condition and make the ration 
palatable and wholesome. All are 
combined in a way that gives per- 
fect balance and keeps the cows in 
good health. Feed UNION GRAINS 
to your cows the year round. It 
pays—the milk checks prove it. 


dairymen and 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Usiko Buttermilk Starting 
Mash with Cod-Liver Oil 


Usrko Fattening Mash 
UsIko. Scratch Feed 
Usrxo All-Mash Rations 

















WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 




















Dept. H-18 PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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[Insist on the 
White Carton 


NOTE package at 
right—picture of one 
horse only. Just 2words 
ustic Balsam. 
Now Made in U.S.A. 
Penetrating, soothing 
and healing—an unex- 
celled liniment, coun- 
ter-irritant or blister, 
for veterinary and 
human ailments. 
Large bottle(Lastslong 
time)-—$2.00. 
AU druggists or direct. 
liams 














CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 
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CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering North Carolina, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 

thie FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progreasive Farmer and Farm Woman, ‘0v- 
South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 

Bach initial, 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 


number or amount counts as a word. We 



































Edition— Ulreclation—|States Cavered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 N. ¢ ., Ge Vis enasod 8 cents per word 
t editi Mississippi caer 135,000 Mi qo La., Ark., Ky..| 8 cents per word 
what editions you Georgia- Alabama. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla.......... 6 cents per word 
wish to use. , a ee 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla....... 6 cents per word 
All tour editions. 475,000 Rg SS ese 27 cents per word 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT ne et 
SIE BEER OTE OOS ODN One hundred beautiful Darwin Tulips, $3.50. One 
hundred mixed Jonquils, $5. September delivery. 
NORTH CAROLINA Robert Hackney, Durham, N.C. 


‘suitable for tobacco, 
North Carolina. 
LaFayette 


For Sale.—Ten ‘wood farms, 
cotton, peanuts, etc In southeastern 
Size of farms and terms to suit purch: 
Life Insurance Company, Lamberton, 








200 acres timbered land, oak, pine, hickory; esti- 
mated half million feet. Price $4,500. Location, 12 
miles from Mocksville, 20 miles from Winston-Salem; 
good road. J. C. Sanford, Mocksville, N, C 

I have near Charlotte, North Carolina, one two-hun- 
dred-acre farm suitable in every respect for a dairy. 
Would equip dairy and lease to responsible’ party. 
Also have three two-horse farms suitable for corn, cot- 
ton or trucking, If interested write at onee. J. B. 
McLauglin, 8 North Myers Street, Charlotte, __N. 


VIRGINIA 


Bargains in Farms—Free catalog. Old 
Co., Chase City, Va, 











3elt Realty 





Fine farm for sale. Direct from owner. Crops now 
growing. Come see it. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va. 
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PLANTS 


BULBS 


One hundred single quilled yellow Daffodils, $3. 
Plant now. Mrs. Jasper Orr, Brevard, N. ©. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 




















Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Quitman 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga, 
Cabbage and Collard plants: P ecaal 1,000; postpaid. 


G, W. Murray, Claremont, 














Fine Cabbage and Collard Tre 500, 75c; postpaid. 
Miss Ruby Dellinger, Claremont, N. C. 

Fall heading Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; postpaid. 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, «ie 

Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 85c; postpaid. 
Carolina Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C 

Heading Collard: 200, 50c; 500, $1; — $1.50; 


postpaid. E. orris & Son, Maxton, N. 


Fall heading Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, =. 








Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants: 200, 50e; 500, $1: 
1,000, $1.50; prepaid, Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, 
| 





Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants, leading vari- 
eties. 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; postpaid, Causey 
Parks, Pisgah, N.C. 

Cabbage and “Collard plants, fall heading, $1.50 


Strawberry, $1 hundred; post- 
Williamston, 8S. C. 


thousand. Everbearing 
paid. Cloverdale Farm, 





Cabbage Plants.— Wakefields and “Duteh, m mi iiled post - 
paid: 250, 50c; 75e; 1,06 $1.50. Collard. and 
Tomato same price. * Walter ly Pisgah, ay: P 


Cabbage and Collard plants ready for Baiada te ship- 
ment; leading varieties. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75: post- 
paid. Express, $1 per 1,000. hastens Plant Co., 
Greenville, S. 

Cabbage and Conard plants for fall heading ready. 
Special: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,00 0, $1.25; prepaid. Ex- 
pressed collect, $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 
$7.50. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, all varieties; 
name choice. 300, Tic; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post 
pete. 5,000, $4.50, express collect. Prompt shipment 
Sa sfaction our motto. Four Brothers, Franklin, Va 


Cabbage, Tomato and Heading Collards: 250 postpaid 
50c; 500 postpaid Tic; extra large size, 500 postpaid 
$1. Will send good plants, guaranteed Don’t miss 
crop by buying cheap trashy plants. R, O. Parks 
Pisgah, Cc. 




















Cabbage and Collard Plants for fall heading now 
ready. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Ex- 
pressed: 5,000, $5. Tomato plants: 50c, 100; 500, $2: 
prepaid. Expressed, $2 thousand. iood plants, sat- 
- ga guaranteed. J. P. Councill Company, Frank- 

n, 


Real frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. Grown 
on top of Lookout Mountain; free of disease and insects 
Leading varieties. Prices: 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. 
Send no money; pay the postman: we know our plants 
are good and we're not afraid for you to be the judge 
a ready. Sand Mountain Plant Company, Mentone, 

a. 











NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Plant Bass bred- up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yicliis. 
— lly free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
on 
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Cabbage Seeds, Onion Seeds.—Fefore 

















our wholesale Bags and save money. Good germina- 
tion guaranteed, years in business. Reference, 
this paper. Soinetil. Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 
CLOVER 

~ Crimson lover seed, new crop, 97% pure 

100° pounds Get our special bulletin at once 
money Peerless Seed Co., Shiloh, Va. 

RYE 

For Sale.—Abruzzi seed Kye, $1.75 bushel. sags 

12¢ ea ch J ph E. Holland, Milford, Dela. 


Pure_ Abruzzi seed Rye for “gale; new crop. Order 
now as crop is short. Geo. F.. Hendrix, Murphy, N. 





bushel. 
McIn 


Abruzzi Rye.—Save 15 to 25 cents on the 
Order direct from Carclina’s largest shipper. H. 
tosh, Hayesville, N. C 





VETCH 


For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy and Monan- 
tha Vetch, Crimson and Sweet Clover, Domestic Rye 
Grass and Nitragin inoculation. V. R. Bush, Albany, 
Georgia. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For or Sale.—Registered Holstein and 
calves. Best of breeding. Mt. Vernon 
Hill, W. Va. 


Car beautiful Jersey 


Brown Swiss 
Farm, Beech 





juernsey heifers: three 























purebred Angus bulls (you lot springing cows and 
Virginia bred steers. Howerton Merc antile Co., Clarks- 
ville, Va. 
RABBITS 

Purebre Chinchilla Rabbits. P. White- 

sel El Cc. 
DOGS 

Collie Digs tesa Fox Terriers, German Police. 
Cloy ‘ Farm, Kincé caid, Kans. 

wi hite | c ‘ollie pupt ies, best breeding ; : eligible. 
Prices right, H. B. Coyner, Fairfax, Va 

Registered St. Bernard puppies; females $40; males 
$0. Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


Red Rone and black- -tan hound pups, 4 montlis old; 
best coon and opossum stock; males $8; females 55 
) $12. Shipped c.o.d. J. "B. Field, Rt. 1, Vieas- 
marden, N. C. 


DOG REMEDIES 


m. —Guara nteed to cure all forms 

















He tings’ 3’ Mi ange 





including terrible Red Ma or money satitided. 
one dollar. H. Hastings Compuny, 





tlanta, Ga 








DOO 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPP APP PPP PDI ee 
Utility Day Bed, Chest, Settee and Ironing Board 

combined; pine, poplar, cedar or walnut. For prices 

and description write H. C. Stanton, Dilton, 8s. C 


BEAN HARVESTER 


Want everybody to know that we 
— sig PT Harvesters in the world. 

int, $125 The Biloxi Special, $150. 
into ine. LaGrange, N. C. 


BOOKS—PERIODICALS 


jean Nut Journal. 








manufacture the 
The Little 
Hardy & 





Official journal. |. Copy 20; 20¢; 











$2 year. Rochester, N. 
COLLECTION 
Notes, Aceounts, Claims collected e' verywhere. No 


charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


Somerset, Ky, 





_CORN HARVESTER —_ 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 
Kansas. 








Abruzzi Rye and Leap’s Prolific Wheat. 
T. Williams, Chatham, 


Genuine 
Order early, save money, D. 
Virginia. 





Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.20 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
$4. Both test 95% pure. turn seod if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





POULTRY AND EGGS 





BABY CHICKS 


Eleven iii breeds. 


Green, 





Fall chicks at bargain prices. 
Folder free. H. Chesnett, 
jarred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $8.50 Heavy mixed $7.50. Prepaid, live deliv- 
ery. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
Mathis Quality” Chicks. —Heavy layers; “leading breeds 
£6.25 hundred up. 





100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 
Chicks.—‘‘ Daily” ‘prices reduced. Reds, Rocks, Wy- 


andottes, 104%c; mixed 9c; Leghorns 9c; prepaid. De- 
livery guaranteed. C.o.d. if desired. Puilets. Capital 
Poultry. Farms, Columbia, 8S. 


Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme quality, state accredited 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns. Wate 
for lowest prices entire Year. $1 books order. 
we ship c.o.d, Quality Farms, Box 201, Wellsville, 
Missouri. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


FERTILIZERS 


Demand Basic Slag “for * alfalfa and fal fall crops. Con- 
tains burnt lime and a H. P. Brown, Dis- 
tributor, Winston-Salem, N. C 


GRASS KILLER 


O-Ko.—Enough to kill 500 square feet roots, grass, 
$1. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


HONEY 


Pure delicious Honey, $1.25 for ten pounds, f.o.b. 

The Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 
delicious bulk comb Honey, guaranteed to 
Write for prices. oO. 




















Fancy 
give perfect satisfaction. 
Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 

KODAK FINISHING 


“dime (negative returned). 
silver. Brown Studio, 








Trial 
War- 


Sample enlargement, 
roll, ger prints, 25c¢ 
saw, CG 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c. 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

High Class Kodak Finishing. ¢.—Roll | films d developed 


free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 





Nice cock@els, 16 weeks old. Pedigreed parent stock 
direct from Parks. Permit C-218; $2 each. A. E. 
N. C. 











Nichols, Stoneville, 
_CANARIES 
Gok green: “gua iranteed singers; $8.95 prepaid. 
Millet & Miller, Freedom, Okla. ¢ 
RR eee 


BERKSHIRES 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. € 
American National 





Pigs, bred gilts, sows. 


Big type. James W. 
Tank, Richmond, Va. 

Large type registered Choice 
foundation pairs or trios Prices reasonable, 
faction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Registered Chester White. F. W. 
Hallettsville, Texas 





Graves, 











Kubena, Rt. 6, 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Durocs Pigs, 40 to 50 pounds, $10; gilts, 90 to 
100, $15 All registered in buyer's name. E. F. 
Humphries, Moyock, 3 
POLAND-CHINAS 





Pigs, boars, sows. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


LIME 


Lime-marl and Pulverized Limestone—hest for all 
crops. Write for prices. Marlbrook Lime Co., Roan- 
oke, Va. 

For want of Lime in the food, many a youngster 
has weak bones, poor teeth and rickets, and struggles 
along only to be and remain frail. The human _ body 
requires about three pounds of lime for the bones 
and teeth. Periodical liming of the veretable garden 
is essential to the health of the entire family. The 
uniform fineness of Mascot Agricultural Lime insures 
dependable results. If your dealer can’t supply you 
with Mascot, write us. American Limestone Company, 
Knoville, Tenn. 











PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





Patents.—Write to B. P, Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean); Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES © 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 


The Progressive Farmer 





| ISEEBY THE ADS | 


(Concluded from page 2) 
Dear Uncle Billie, 

Something is radically wrong. On page 2, 
column 3 of last issue of Poaiee ressive Farmer 
you spout ads, on page 5 same issue, there 
is weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth 
for an antidote to get rid of ants. In the left 
hand corner at the bottom of the last page of 
above said issue is the remedy. It’s good, 
I've tried it. It strikes me you are not on 
the job, thats why you are in the grass more 
ways than one. Now if you can get by Aunt 








Marthy just cut out that ad and send it to the 
{Lady in sore distress. Dear Uncle Billie 1 
love you, Your niece, Samanthy. 


Now forthe life of me I can’t see a 
thing in that to go ravin’ crazy about. 
Maybe I did miss a good chance in the 
paper but it don’t make me mad to be 
told about it and I don’t see why that 
should hurt Marthy. I didn’t know the 
woman on page 5 in that paper had ants 
or I could of told her to read the ads 
I don’t just exactly know what she 
means about me “bein’ in the grass more 
ways than one,” but I still don’t see 
nothin’ worth gettin’? mad about. I al- 
ways has took a lot off of my kinfolks 
but I ain’t startin’ in to get sore about 
that this late in life. Anyhow it’s one 
on me and if anybody can tell me what’s 
the matter with Marthy I'll be right 
much obliged. 

Samanthy? JI don’t seem to _ recol- 
lect her. I wonder whose gal she is any- 
way. The envelope shows it was mailed 
at Kerrville, Texas. I didn’t know I had 
any folks down there. Well anyway 
I’ll write her a word of encouragement. 
It always helps young-folks. 

Samanthy, I’m real proud to know you 
are such a smart girl and that you are 
readin’ this paper, the ads in particular. 
I don’t know of anything better for a 
girl to do than to read the best litera- 
ture there is and keep up-to-date in ever- 
thing. I hope you don’t go in for this 
powder and paint stuff like the girls i 
town does, but I do hope you keep your 
hair platted good and smooth and al- 
ways look nice. I ain’t never seen you, 
little gal, but you done got me in as 
much trouble as any kin I ever had, but 
goodness only knows what it was Marthy 
got so hoppin’ mad about. 

Yours truly, 


YOUR UNCLE BILLIE. 


OI eae 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. a wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a _ dollar. 
Fortunes, Tollet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 

ition Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at-home Im- 
v 








Soaps, Extracts, 








mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 
Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes always sell 


well, We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
Catalog free. Huse Sales Co.. Atlanta, Ga. 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Zeautiful outfit free 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. Da02, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, 

Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
nacord, Ga. 











Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of 9 te 13. Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 





-DEVONS 





willsend a Reinforced 
satisfactory, costs $2.50. 
Serop FREE. STERLING CO. 


e STERLING razor on day trial. 
e 


. costs 
NR-i4 





Horsehide 
TIMORE, MD. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
pd CHICKS.C.0. .D. sve the chick, 


kk pee Re E 6 hoe Nets AR 

wes 38 . 

erence. Phoenix N: tional Bank this city. ™ 
Lexington, Ky. 























Breeier of Devon cattle: choicest strains, 
of American Devon Cattle Club. Accredited herd; rez- 
— d. Fine herd prospects. One bulls, year old 11th 

June past, one hundred dollars. Ed. Palmer, Ridge- 
vay, &. C. 


Member 





Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, 


Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee.— 
Accredited; expenses $200; f-help opportunities for 
needy ‘student Write for further information. 





TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobaeco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 


























GUERNSEYS Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 
Guernseys. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
Cee ee HEREFORDS 4 postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
kers and Feeders.—Choice quality Hereford POOF SOOO SOOO 
calves, yearlings and two year old steers. Sorted in 
even sizes Most all dehorned. Some T. B. tested WANT TO BUY 
heifers. Can furnish several loads. F. W. Riggs, OOO 


Libert yville, Iowa 





"JERSEYS 
Two grand daughters of waxweod D's Fox; mother’s 
half sister of Red Lady. J. F. Warlick, Crouse, N. C. 


SHORTHORNS 











KENTUCKY HATCHERY.352W. 4th, St, Lex 
—S. C. Buff Leghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg- 


CHIC horns: $8, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds: 
100; White Rocks: $11, 100; Heavy Mixed: $8, 

§ 100% live delivery guaranteed Circular free. 

Special ‘price on 500 to 1,000 lots. 

JACOB NEIMOND, Bex 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


Shorthorn bull 
Frazier Brothers, 
=, 


For Sale,—Two registered 
Serviceable age Dark red. 
stone (Caldwell County), N. 


SHEEP 


Purebred Dorset ewes or bucks, $20. 
Amelia, Ve 


calves, 
Plack- 








Stacys Farm, 





PUREBRED POULTRY 


SENS FAND. MALES RX; NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed, a -. ae bred 28 


price bulletin tree. I 1. Sa an iodo eoarantes, eta 
Mich. 


tion, George B. Ferris, 


. 








ommbine rams on approval. 
land, Tinois. 


Donald Green, Oak- 





Blocky. big boned Hampshire ram 
ewes and ewe lambs. Registered. 
Fairview. N. C 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


lambs, choice 
James MeClure, 








PPP PPD 
Boxwood 
Meade, 


Boxwood ctioyines for fall shipment. 
South Boston 


bushes, all sizes. Sydney Elliot, Belle 





John W. Boyd, 





Boxwood a and old time furniture, tables, 
chairs, bureaus, desk, lamps, china, fenders and fire 
irons, beds, sideboard, corner cupboard. H. P. Gresh- 
am, Jr., Ashland, Va. 


oer 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Single man of moral 
on_ halves. Eliza Edwards, Sophia, 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. MeConnon 
& Company, Dept. F1508, Memphis, Tenn. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad mae to Nash- 
ville. Let us pg you to be an expert _— 2 

cost 





mn 











character to farm 
N. C. 








For Sale.—Truckload nice barbecue sheats. 
Blackstone, Va. 


Broad- 
‘Acre Farm, . 


~ a good job for a The 
you is sma . negroes taken. free bookle 
write Naahvlile Auto School, Dept. 37, Nashelile. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed, No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

America’s greatest Tailoring Line free. 130 large 
swatch samples; all wool; tailored to order; Union 
made; sensational low price. Get outfit at once. Ad- 
dress Dept. 659, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
cialties, ete 500% prout. Valuable booklet free. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va 

Make Tig Money.—Sell our nationa ly k 
tailore to individual measure 
Commissions $4-$5. Your big opportunity 
sample outfit free. Write General Tailoring Company, 
Dept. AK8, 529 S. Franklin, Chicago. 

Sell beautiful ‘‘Style Tailored’’ Shirts, 
Lumber Jackets and Neckties direct to wear¢ 
tory prices. Many beginners earn $50 fi 
spare time. $100 weekly full time easy. 














1 all wool 












F: 





fit free, Howard Shirts, 1213 Vanburen, 
Chicago. 

If I send you a suit. made in latest style from 
fines¢ goods, will you wear it and show it, to you 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Coull 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? ue 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 925 


dress L. E. 133 South Peoria, Dept. 
Chicago 

Agents $14.85 daily in advance. 
Send for sworn proof. Sell finest line 
Hosiery you ever saw. 126 styles, colors. {ure 
plan brings enormous profits. Credit given. Auto ul 
nished. Fine silk hosiery given for your own ng 
Write quick for samples. Wilknit Hosiery ©0.. Dept. 
6037, Greenfield, Ohio. 


and sous © 

Wanted.—500 dissatisfied white farmers and sens 
begin retailing Rawleigh’s Products to your neighbors 
Start your own business. Sales $125 to $ $500 x ee 
or more. No selling experience required 
you how and supply sales and advertising ht 
Sales increase every month. Steady year around. mieigh 
prices. Good values. Complete carves. r 
methods get the business everywhere. Write 
Rawleigh Co., Dept. 15PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


Asher, 





wee 
onus besides. 
raranteed 
New selling 
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[ THE CO COTTON § SEED PAY DAY 


(Concluded from page 1i) 
eood quality. A very short staple 
avoided. But on the ocher 
long lint is not desirable as 
Lint 


and of 
should be 
hand, a very 
it has a tendency to decrease yield 
from an inch to one- and one-eighth-inch 
in length is best for most conditions con- 
sidering both yield and price. 

4. The plant and fruit should be free 
from disease. Of course, no boll should 
be picked for seed which has spots on the 
hull or bur, due to disease. Furthermore, 
no undersized boll or boll with an im- 
perfectly developed lock or any lock not 
fully open should be taken. 

A number of cotton farmers are now 

good service and increasing the 
heir cotton seed payday checks 
wilt resistant va- 


rendering § 
size of t 
by producing seed of 
rieties. 

In order to insure the purity of seed to 
be sold for planting purposes, a careful 
inspection of the cotton sacks and wagons 
used in handling the cotton from the seed 


patch to the gin should be made. It is 
important that no other seed be mixed 


with the planting seed. To reduce the 
danger of loss or injury from bad 
weather, planting seed should not be left 
in the field to the end of the season, but 
should be picked when dry with reason- 
able promptness after the bolls are open. 


Selling Pointers 


VERY lot of seed should be tagged 
or labeled to distinguish it from 
other lots of a different variety, strain, 
quality, etc. Space should be provided 
on one side of the tag for recording the 


4 


purity and germination tests, and such 
other information as is necessary or de- 


sirable, and on the other side for the 
name and address lines of buyer and 
grower. Some states require only a state- 
ment of the kind and purity of the seed, 
together with the name and address of 
the vender. If the grower is certain that 
he will not offer his seed for sale outside 
his own state, it is not necessary for him 
to provide space for more information 
than is required in that state. 
Information regarding the requirements 
of the various states may be obtained 
upon application to the state experiment 
station or state board of agriculture. 





A number of states have sced laws 
which require the labeling of seed. In 
the South, the following states have had 
seed laws for a number of years and 
others may have passed them more re- 
cently: Kentucky, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. As a general 


thing the transactions made by a farmer 
watt? 2 
in selling seed grown on his own premises 


to another such farmer are exempt from 
such laws. However, this does not ex- 
empt the farmer who sells seed to a 


dealer, 


Kind of Markets to Seek 


Sap ATION collected by the 
States 


Department of Markets 
a that farmers who produce a sur- 
plus of seed sell 39 per cent of it to 
their neighbors, 25 per cent to other 
farmers, 20 per cent te local shippers, 2 
Per cent to traveling seed buyers, 12 per 
cent to distant seedsmen, and 2 per cent 
On advance contract. 


Vhic - 
mn hich of these agencies can be used 
og “ itably by the farmer in selling 
s ie 
7 seed is largely a local problem, and 
aries somewhat from year to year. 
Mz 
4 fany farmers dispose of surplus plant- 
od seed by using the classified and 
Play columns of farm papers. 
There is no 


nited 


1 dis- 


Mt esad ae —- best time to dispose 
Rae - Big the general rule of selling 
“Sey gar is most anxious to buy 
ie As a general thing, the 
“ag ty rik to buy early in the 
ets y, the late fall or early winter, 

ally if a scarcity of seed seems im- 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE 
a mi sath ago, a year ago, and the 
York pat oe are used for cotton, 


ollowing figures show for each product named the prices a week 
average pre-war (1910-1914) prices 
Georgia 


ago, 
New 
standard 


prices for peanuts, and 


Chicago prices for other products listed :— 


Last Week Month 


Pre-war 
Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 











Cotton, spot middling, Tb. ......... $0.1965 $0.2220 $0.1995 $0.1313 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spantsh, shelled, tb.. 0634 07 Qt ee 
POLGIOES, CWE oven ew sc esaes P oe 20F 1.00++ 1.75 ies Ye, 
FROGS, GQUCTHGE; CRB. o. 3405s 080% 10.90 10.60 9.20 7.93 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 13.11 13.78 9.80 7.28 
POS, AVCSRAUISIS; GOB: 52:66 06:00%.0% + 2934 2814 26% 2234 
TICKS. LUE AAD: Aske we weave weew ses co 24 24 de 
Batter, C2178. IDs cavwvowens vedas 44 44 40% 26% 
i Sins at, No. 2 red winter, biu........ 3314 1.625% 1.41 96 
‘orn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ........005- 98 1.0434 1.10% 6834 
a No. 2 white, bu. .......0005. 101A, 69 49% 38 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ......... 21:50 21.50 20.50 18.40 
+ Kansas and Missouri Irish Cobblers. +4 Triumphs. 
minent. On the other hand, the farmer 


is prone to wait until the last minute to 
buy his planting seed. Frequently higher 
prices are obtained in February and 
March when the majority of farmers buy 
seed, but it is best to dispose of at least 
a portion of the supply earlier. 





PRODUCTION OF 14,291,000 
BALES EXPECTED | 


_—————— Se ree 


HE Crop Reporting Board, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
estimates the condition of the crop as 


of August 1 at 67.9 per cent of normal 





against 69.5 on August 1 a year ago. 
Production is estimated at 14,291,000 
bales compared with 12,956,000 bales gin- 
ned last year. 
Details by states follow :— 
Condition Estimated 
of crop production Estimated 
per cent per acre production 
Wiemrinia (oss 82 280 48,000 
North Carolina 73 253 973,000 
South Carolina 64 170 897,000 
Georeia .66..s 62 135 1,079,000 
Ploeriaa ~..oesk< 62 97 19,009 
Missouri ..... 55 171 132,000 
Feomeapte eutte 68 173 401,000 
Alabama: sa... 59 122 871,000 
Wississipnl hate 66 160 1,229,000 
Louisiana .... 66 149 568,000 
ORAS vc sacacne 70 140 5,137,000 
Oklahoma .... 71 149 1,419,000 
Arkansas ..... 67 154 1,136,000 
New Mexico.. 85 396 82,000 
ATIZONA 4.60 87 326 133,000 
California .... 90 344 157,000 
All other 62 171 10,000 
UU. ee. oF 67.9 152.2 14,291,000 
I ower ( 
WIR nk hese sins 95 299 100,000 





Copyrizht John Dille Co. 














When drinks was 
around a feller used 
t’ be praised fer hav- 
in’ th’ courage t’ say 
“No,” but t’day he 
never gits a hand fer 
sayin’ “Yes,” an’ th’ 
chances he takes are 
ten times greater. 





it’s th’ 
world where they seem t’ 
cook string beans. 

“I haint decided how I'll line up yit. I’m 
waitin’ t’ see what th’ prohibition party’s at- 
titude ‘ll be toward th’ 18th amendment,” 
said W-ndsor Kale t’day. 

It seems like th’ more good-fer-nothin’ an’ 
ornery a feller is th’ more wives pop up t’ 
claim his carcas. 


Say what you please about home, 
only place in th’ 
know how t’ 


ABE MARTIN | 


" SIXTEEN SOUTH CAROLINA | 
MASTER FARMERS _ | 





(Concluded from page ) 

24 of the herd of 28 Guernseys are reg- 
istered. The original investment in busi- 
ness was $465 in 3 heifers and 1 bull and 
his whole herd has come from this mod- 
est beginning. Butter is sold to regular 
customers at 60 cents per pound. Sur- 
plus heifers bring $100 and more and 
bulls have brought $700. 


This farm grows but one variety of 
cotton and none other is ginned on the 
home gin. <A little cottonseed meal is 
bought but all other feed is grown, 
eround, and mixed on the farm. Here 
is the acreage in crops: 

cotton 165, 
soybeans 12, 





Corn 150, 
ghum 4, 


oats 30, rye 30, sor- 


cowpeas 200, velvet 


beans 100, onions 10, peaches 10, and pecans 
5 acres. 

There are 50 purebred hogs and in 
addition 11 tenants have 25 head. 


We do not claim that these men are 

the very best farmers in their state, but 

we do know that anyone else who equals 

them as efficient, successful, balanced, 

all-round farmers is also a master farmer 

and should be recognized as such as soon 
possible. 


Furthermore, we know that other nom- 





inees visited are superb farmers also and 
that the score card showed so slight a 
difference between the 16 selected and 
several of the other nominees that we 
reqretted we could not add several others 
to the list. But the Master Farmer 
movement will not stop and m due sea- 
son other South Carolina Master Farm- 
ers (and Master Farm Women) will be 
sought out and honored. 

| AUNT HET 

—__._ Copyright, 


| By R. QUILLEN 


1928, by | 
Publishers Syndicate | 
































“The three things that uplifts a wom- 
an’s spirit most is a fresh bath an’ havin’ 
other women envy somethin’ she’s got on 
an’ havin’ her husband act like he’s proud 
of her.” 


“T read in a book that a tiger don’t 
eat folks until it gets to where it can’t 
catch no other kind of game, an’ that’s 
the way a girl is about vampin’ married 
men. 








, on. Write TODAY for Went carte and freight 


(907 R) 19 





To Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 


Chicken Lice 
KILL 


these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 
FLU Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 
ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment Stations, 
yrite for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 








PartTime M@n — |, 


C¥niSSuizPREE Cs 


Maket45 a Week and up 
Cash profits paid in peed 


No question about it, any man can 
easily earn $45a week and up, just 
showing our wonderful outfit and 


taking orders for our high-grade tai- 
loring. Never before such low prices 
and be i? styles. 


U%Gwn Clothes FREE 


To introduce our unbeatable values, classy 
et 


ent, ane bigger, more liberal than any offer 

ever m 

Handsome Carrying Case Outfit 
of large real cloth samples — everything fur- 

nished FREE. Write today for free suit and big 

money-making offer. 


Spencer Mead Co., Wholesale Tailors, Dept, V823, Chicago 











GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 





* FROM FACTORY:..FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from ‘ 
the Factory and keep in your own 
profits the dealer would get. All 
styles. Galvanized_Corrugated. Shingles 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
















paid prices. FREE SAMEF 


ey FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
EPT. RALEIGH, N. C. 





eee 
NEW HOUSES OR 
ee =) ee 


THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 
n your lawn. The Clipper 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 

If your dealer does not 
rr have them, write us for 
‘ 2 CS ys] circulars and prices. 
™ i aap CLIPPER MFG. CO., Inc. 


Dixon, 


ER 
hee Cy SHIN wes 





rm ee ee 
= Illinois 





50 New Features. Years ete of old pr 34 
engines. Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 
tillate or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 
Easy to Start—Easy to Use. 2to 30 H-P. 

west Prices. Easiest Terms. Catalog Free. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

235C Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
235C Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


geese PEP LIGLP SLOP OP OCLILLOLIPOO?o? 




















PINEHURST ees 


They excel in size 
vi sit carte 


Compare our ‘‘Dependable 
best that any breed can offer 
quality, beauty and _ profit. 
make your own selection. 
pigs at reasonable prices. 
County Fair this fall. 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. 





HOLSTEINS 
5, Everywhere! 


Holsteins pre- 

dominate in thirty states and 

comprise nearly 50 per cent of all 

dairy cattle in the U. S. Wide dis- 

tribution makes selection easy; 

wide demand assures a ready 
market. — — 


"Yhe Seroles- 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION @f AMERICA 
230 East Ohio Street go, Illinois 
RED POLL CA THE MEAT AND 
MILK BREED 


Bulls Band heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
burp: being of good beef form and high producers of 


milk and butterfat REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route t, Advance. North Carslina. 














Here’s the wake-up food for breakfast! 
delicious Post Toasties — rich in energy, and 
quick to release that energy to the body because 


it’s sO easy to digest. 


Andsuch flavor! Flaked from thetender hearts 
of choicest white corn, seasoned and toasted to 
a turn by a special process—Post Toasties has 


the natural flavor of the corn. 


How the children love the crispy, crunchy 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


eat such food! You’d better fetch the man- 3 
ager.” a 
Waiter—“That’s no good, sir. He would “@ 
{ not eat it!” ’ 
THEIR PUNISHMENT 
“Johnny,” said the minister, reprovingly, 7 
as he met an urchin carrying a string of 
fish one Sunday afternoon, “did you catch 


ST Toasties 


Post 
Toasties 


Crisp, 


goodness of these golden flakes! Growing bodies 
need the energy that Post Toasties gives. 


And so easy to serve! Right out of the pack- 


age into the bow]! Have Post Toasties for lunch, 


too, with fruits and berries and refreshing milk or 
cream. Delicious, satisfying—and richinenergy. 


Be sure to get the genuine Post Toasties in 


thered and yellow package. It’s the wake-up food! 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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WRITE FOR 


Mi 
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GENEROUS 

“Well, Buster, what are you going to give 
| your little brother on his birthday?” 

“T dunno. I gave him the measles last 
year.” 

BE PREPARED 

Student having failed in an exam all five 
subjects he took, telegraphed his brother 
saying, “Failed in all five. Prepare papa.” 
The brother telegraphed back, ‘Papa pre- 
pared, prepare yourself.” 


A DRAWBACK 
Neighbor—“‘Well, Jimmy, how do you like 
your new little brother?” 
Jimmy (age four)—“I don’t like him at all, 
He can’t even speak English.” 





EXPOSING A RASCAL 
Ballplayer—‘‘We gave the umpire fifty bucks 
to let us win the game.” 
Friend—‘‘And still you lost?” 


CALL FIDO 
Diner (finally)—‘‘Anyhow, waiter, I won’t 


those today?” 


“Ye-es, sir,” answered Johnny. ‘“That’s 


FRESH 

“Are these eggs really fresh?” she asked, 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” the grocer replied. 

“Are you quite sure, because I am afraid 
of bad eggs.” 

“Boy,” called the grocer to his boy, “just 
run to the back room and see if this morn- 
ing’s eggs are cool enough to sell.” 


NOSY PERSON 
“Have you a good landlord?” 
“Excellent. His only fault is an overwhelm- 
ing curiosity; he is always asking when I 
am going to pay my rent.” 


JUST A SHELL 
The stout man on the scales was eagerly 
watched by two small boys. The man drop- 
ped in his cent, but the machine was out of 
order and registered only 75 pounds. ‘Good 
night, Bill,” gasped one of the youngsters in 
amazement, “he’s hollow!” 


HURT HIS REPUTATION 


tion in the state for mule tending?” 














Pl 7____ Copyright, 1928, by 
| | By J.P. ALLEY Bell Syndicate, Ine, 








COLLECTUH SAY HE GwiNngE 
AX Boss TO PAY HIM 
FUH DAT RocRIN'- CHEER 


Player—‘Yeah—the umpire was crooked.” 


what they get for chasin’ worms on Sunday.” 4 


Rastus had a reputation of being the best ¥ 
mule-tender in the state. One day he showed @ 
up walking on crutches and all bandaged up. 4 
A friend asked him, “What happened Ras: @ 
tus, Ah thought youse had the best reputa: @ 


“So Ah has, but yesterday we got in a} 
new mule who didn’t know mah reputation!” 4 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | | 


Ihe leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 


the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. J ‘a 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be fe 

y ‘ pos! idea t ning ‘ Y “ke . \ vik 
lad to have you write them concerning your needs, oung stoc KY Ui 
can be had from most any breeder, 


T BOUGHT — -- HUH!!! 
HE BETTUH NOT LET MAH | 
Boss KNow HE SoL’ ME q 


Soh oe 


NuH-uH#!!! 


BULLETIN 
NO. 650 


Telling about , 
NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 

















Don’t Let Mosquitoes Bite-—-Kill Them 


—andkeepthem away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants Roundworms, Hookworms 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect booklet. If 50c $1.00 $1.25 and Stomach Worms 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 30c (Spray Gun) 35c in 

pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand ,_ pol ST Fic 
INSECT POWDER 2 


OR LIQUID & 


BEE BRAND 
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-— PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S: A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 
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